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THE NEW YEAR. 

Fo fifteen years, or half a generation, there has been no 

intermission of extraordinary and important events. It 
is therefore natural to expect, in the year which has now com- 
menced, some improbable war or revolution, but experience 
seems to show that the particular nature of the annual surprise 
is always unforeseen. It may be war in Denmark, or peace 
in America, or the reconciliation of Poland, or the dis- 
armament of France. The quarrel of Hungary with Austria 
has for two years been adjourned, without an approach to 
settlement, and it is now reported that GARIBALDI is once 
Fy about to engage in some political or military enterprise. 
The Polish insurrection was erroneously thought to be impos- 
sible, because it was rightly judged to be hopeless. Two or 
three years ago, no political prophet conjectured that the 
most warlike population in Europe would be found in 
Germany. Even the restoration, in some form, of the 
American Union would not be more astonishing than the 
original disruption. In England, although there is little pro- 
spect of foreign war or violent domestic conflicts, it is not alto- 
gether impossible that a change of Ministry mayoccur. Accord- 
ing to former precedents, the substitution of Lord Dersy for 
Lord Patmerston might be expected to produce little perceptible 
effect, but the time is approaching when a younger generation 
of statesmen will necessarily succeed to the conduct of affairs. 
There is no completer security against change than the per- 
sonal influence of Ministers who have passed their seventieth 
year. It is not certain that Mr. Giapstone or Lord SranLey 
will be as thankful for rest as Lord Patmerston or Lord 
Russett. The defeat of the present Government would be 
necessarily followed by a dissolution, and candidates might 
find it expedient to excite popular enthusiasm by new 
grievances and pledges. It might possibly be found that 
Parliamentary Reform is capable of resuscitation, notwith- 
standing the unanimity with which it was consigned to 
oblivion three or four years ago. There isno reason for anti- 
cipating a season of agitation, but it is well to remember that 
the political calm may not last for ever. 

In the meantime, it must be admitted that the prospects of 
the approaching Session are neither exciting nor alarming. 
Parliament will certainly approve of the neutrality of the Go- 
vernment in America, of its friendly efforts to mediate between 
Denmark and Germany, and of the refusal to attend the Con- 

ess, if not of the language in which the decision was announced. 
The only motion yet threatened which might have assumed 
a hostile form will expressly exempt the Government from 
the censure which it pronounces on the diplomatic and naval 
officers in Japan; and Lord Russert may, if he thinks fit, 
accept Mr. Buxton’s spontaneous compliments, instead of risk- 
ing a vote on the untoward affair of Kagosima. If the leaders 
of the Opposition can persuade their supporters to help them 
in a push for office, they will find it as difficult as in the last 
Session to devise an opportunity of trying their strength. In 
1862, Lord Dersy formally proclaimed an armistice for the 
year; and whien, in 1863, hostilities were supposed to be resumed, 
the course of events was precisely similar. Mr. Disrazvi himself 
has almost ceased to organize party combinations since the 
Galway contractsubsided into its natural character of a professed 
Trish job. There is no use in attacking Lord Russe, because 
the country has not the smallest desire to restore Lord MaLMEs- 
Bury to the Foreign Office. Sir C. Woon is practically exempt 
from criticism in a House which knows nothing about India, 
and for the present he is covered from attack by the popular 
nomination of Sir Joun Lawrence as Viceroy. If, indeed, the 
frontier warfare should assume larger proportions, India would, 
as in 1856 and 1857, once more become the centre of political 
interest ; but in-ordinary times, the smallest European transac- 
tion is more attractive to popular curiosity. The Home De 
ment may ‘perhaps occupy a portion of the time of the House 
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of Commons with unexciting questions of prison discipline, 
but Sir Grorce Grey will scarcely run even the trifling 
risk of bringing forward another abortiye Bill for the 
reform of the City Corporation. ,When Parliament, or 
any political party, cares as much for abolishing the Man- 
sion House as the Aldermen and Common Council for 
defending it, it is probable that modern municipal theories 
will at last be too powerful for Goc and Maco. To laxer 
politicians, a powerless dignitary who employs himself in 
giving splendid dinners seems an institution, or fiction, which 
is neither intolerable nor wholly useless. The vitality of the 
Government depends on Lord Pauserston’s health far more 
than on his measures. Perhaps, half a dozen years hence, the 
standing commonplace of conversation may be the obvious 
remark that a Minister of eighty-five cannot be expected to 
last much longer. 

The more eager aspirants for office on the Opposition 
benches must content themselves with watching for some 
brilliant blunder of Mr. GLapstrone’s. Even, however, if he 
indulges in minor eccentricities, he will probably have the 
means of purchasing condonation by a deservedly popular 
Budget. ‘There is reason to hope that the Army and Navy 
Estimates may again safely admit of reduction, and the 
revenue will certainly exceed the calculations of last 
April. The easy and pleasant duty of apportioning 
a surplus will be still further simplified by the n pre- 
cedence of sugar over rival claimants for relief. A reduction 
of duty will fortunately produce increased consumption, not 
only of sugar, but of tea, and at present the classes 
whose purchases are chiefly affected by price are suffi- 
ciently prosperous to apply the saving rather to additional 
enjoyment, and consequent replacement of revenue, than to 
diminution of expenditure. Next to sugar consumers, payers 
of income-tax have the strongest claim to Mr. GLapstonr’s 
consideration, A reduction even of a penny would afford 
sensible relief, and it would involve the incidental advan 
of rendering the charge on every income readily calculable. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Giapstone’s sanguine anticipations of 
1853, there is much reason to doubt whether the entire 
abolition of the tax would at any time be feasible or just. 
No course would be more equitable or more popular than the 
final and permanent limitation of the duty to fourpence, or to 
a sixtieth part of the income. An impost so moderate 
in amount would probably not be deranged by fallacious 
theories, which would in yi case be powerless without the 
aid of popular agitation. though Mr. Guapsrone will not 
be able to dispose of three or four millions for the purpose in 
his forthcoming Budget, a gradual reduction may well be 
commenced in the present year. With concessions like 
these, he may defy the attacks of his opponents, and his 
own more dangerous eccentricities. The House of Commons 
has learned to set quietly aside the singular little contrivances 
by which he annually attempts to inflict petty vexations on his 
fellow-creatures. It matters little what class of the community 
may be threatened with some trifling and teasing tax, for the 
Clubs, the market vans, the househoid brewers, and the alms- 
houses have proved the practical harmlessness of a tendency 
which provides Mr. GLapstone with unaccountable amusement. 
As his minor malice is not incompatible with a real wish to bene- 
fit the community, it is mtich to be wished that he would apply 
his attention to the annoyance which is caused by the tax on 
posting. There is no reason why it should be impossible, 
except in the direct line of a railway, to move for less than 
fifteen pence or two shillings a mile. There are some stations 
and many villages where it is impossible to procure a con- 
veyance, and at the same time innumerable vehicles and 
horses which would be available for travellers are left unem- 
ployed. The postmasters who pay the duty will carefully 
avoid any complaint of a tax which secures their monopoly. 


The Minister who has swept away almost all other remnants 
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of protection may add another finish to his work by establish- 
ing what may be described as the travelling liberty of the 
subject. 

The condition of the country at the commencement of the 
year is, on the whole, prosperous, and there is no apparent 
reason for anticipating an unfavourable change. If the 
calculations of those who claim special knowledge of the 
matter may be trusted, the Lancashire cotton mills will, 
on an average, begin shortly to work at least half time. 
The next cotton crop will, for the first time, represent the 
encouragement which has been afforded to producing countries 
by the American war. Even if the revival of trade with the 
Southern States is indefinitely postponed, the extreme point of 
depression has for several months been past. Other branches 
of industry and commerce are generally flourishing ; the iron 
trade is, after a long interval, at last beginning to revive; and the 
traffic returns of the railways, which indicate general activity of 
business, almost everywhere show a considerable increase. ‘The 
high rate of interest has been lately reduced, and the pressure 
on the money market has, during the autumn, been borne with- 
out any serious injury to trade. Unfortunately, Ireland forms 
an rae ie to the general prosperity of the United Kingdom. 
The melancholy resource of emigration seems to be the only 
remedy for the chronic evils of a country which, perhaps, is still 
over-peopled. The return of the bare-armed Fenians from 
the overflowing granaries of Chicago to the neédy land of their 
ancestors would scarcely tend to diminish existing incon- 
veniences. 


GERMANY. 


fe wie who knew Germany by long residence in it, and 
-t had attempted to sound the real feelings of the people 
and the probabilities of its future, were long ago convinced that 
the Schleswig-Holstein business would some day lead to a 
violent explosion. It was a small matter in itself, and its 
details are almost as unknown to most Germans as they are 
to most Englishmen. A nation feeling deeply and intensely 
does not trouble itself about despatches and diplomacy, as 
Lord AserpDEEn’s Ministry found at the time of the Crimean 
war. The Germans have a general persuasion of the justice 
of their cause, and are stirred in their inmost hearts so pro- 
foundly by the sense of what they consider their wrongs that 
they do not think any examination of details necessary. For 
years they have felt about Schleswig-Holstein as they have 
felt about nothing else. Men of education and political ex- 
perience, who would discuss calmly, and with the gentle 
beery philosophy of their race, the misdeeds of their Dukes 
and Grand-Dukes, would fire up and tremble with ex- 
citement if the relations of Germany with the Duchies 
were touched on. And since the crisis has come, and a 
hope has thrilled through the country that the hour of re- 
venge or reparation has come, all classes, except those attached 
to the Court circles of Austria and Prussia, have burst into a 
flame of common enthusiasm, such as has had no parallel since 
the days when Germany rose to cut off the retreat of NapoLzon 
after Russia had defeated him. At Gotha, the focus of this 
excitement, the steadiest and quietest of men, literary cele- 
brities and philosophers, and all other manner of unapt 
warriors, have abandoned the pursuits of their lives, and 
the sources of their maintenance, in order to drill all day 
long, and be turned out as practicable sharers in the great 
national crusade. They, and the nation generally, appear to 
be inspired with two leading thoughts. They have a dis- 
graceful past to wipe out, and they have a glorious future 
to achieve. The memory of what happened in 1850 has 
-burnt itself into the German brain. The German inhabi- 
tants of the Duchies rose in what they thought, and what 
the King of Prussta pronounced, a just cause. It was a 
very popular cause in Germany, and thousands of hot- 
headed volunteers went out to fight and die for it. Victory 
was in their grasp, as they conceived, when suddenly every- 
thing was changed. Germany was overshadowed by the un- 
expected revival of the Holy Alliance, and at Olmiitz the Czar 
dictated to Austria, whom he had saved, and to Prussia, who 
was grovelling at his feet, the arrangements in Schleswig- 
Holstein which he conceived would cover the national party 
with the proper amount of instructive humiliation. Germany 
had to give way, but the galling sense of having lived to 
eat the bread of shame at the hands of Russia has tortured a 
people who, if once roused, are singularly sensitive, although 
usually callous and longsuffering beyond the ordinary 
limits of mortal endurance. It is the thought of wiping off 
this old disgrace that is now driving Germany wild. At the 
same time, a tacit feeling that Germany can only be great and 


get out of its present state of division and impotence by as- 
serting itself in its national capacity, impels the nation in 
the same direction. Union must come, it is supposed, 
from some external danger binding all the States together ; 
and when the external danger presents itself in the 
shape of having to rescue suffering Germans from the yoke 
of a tiny foreign Power, the occasion has the attraction of 
uniting a kind of personal interest with the absence of imme- 
diate and pressing difficulties. It would be unjust to the 
Germans to believe that they would fear to fight a much 
bigger Power than Denmark in behalf of what they consider 
an ill-used portion of their own race. But the size of Den- 
mark, while it certainly heightens the sense of indignity, also 
probably withdraws some of those checks which the prospect 
of a conflict with a great Power might impose on the national 
enthusiasm. 


The feelings of the German people cannot in the least 
alter the merits of the question, nor can the memory of 
Olmiitz give Germany any right to break treaties, nor 
the wish for national unity sanction a crusading raid into 
the property of others. But without entering on the com- 
plicated question of the respective rights of Germany 
and Denmark in a matter as to which we can be sure of 
very little, except that any one who adopts either side violently 
is wrong, we may take account of the popular fecling in 
Germany as rapidly producing changes which may lead any 
day to a European war, and which must certainly alter the 
whole colouring of German politics. The Courts of Berlin 
and Vienna were evidently anxious to repress the movement, 
but the movement has been too strong for them. The minor 
States, with Baden and Bavaria at their head, have decided 
the policy of the whole Confederation. It is true that Austria 
and Prussia were just able to substitute execution for hostile 
occupation, but they were obliged to reserve the question of 
the succession. And although we are bound to admit that 
the Court of Prussia was right to struggle hard for the 
maintenance of a treaty to which it had pledged itself, and 
that it would have been peculiarly odious that Prussia should 
declare a treaty void after replying to the proposal ofa Congress 
that the assumption of the abolition of the treaties of Vienna 
could not be accepted by her as she always adhered to treaties, 
yet there was obviously some truth in the case set up in the 
Prussian Chamber against the policy of M. von Bismarx. The 
national party has, at least, the merit of straightforwardness, 
It knows what it wants, and tells all the world its secrets. 
If Prussia procures the execution in Holstein as a tem- 
porary and neutral measure, and then, having reserved 
the question of succession, discovers at the last moment, after 
the Danes have been got out of Holstein quietly, that 
Curist1an IX. is not the real Duke, there will be good 
grounds for taxing her with a duplicity from the reproach of 
which the Lower Chamber wished to keep her free. And yet 
it will be very difficult for the Prussian Court to go back 
now. It can scarcely afford to disappoint Germany or to 
disappoint Prussia. If it disappoints Germany, it will 
resign its hopes for ever of leading the national move- 
ment. It already sees itself, not the champion, but the 
follower of the minor Courts, and the Duke of Bapen is a 
much greater man in Germany at this moment than the 
King of Prussia. If Prussia is disappointed, if, ‘when the 
whole population feels so deeply, and when its feelings are 
heightened by the sympathy of Germany—when the Lower 
Chamber is so resolute, and the army itself can scarcely 
be indifferent to a cause held sacred and national—the Kine 
will not go with his people, the chances of a revolution are 
overwhelming. The Prussians will stand almost anything, but 
those who know them best prophesy that there is one thing 
they will not stand, and that is, that something like a new 
Holy Alliance should be formed, and that Prussia should be 
handed over as a slave to do the bidding of Austria and 
Russia. 


Meanwhile, this business of the Duchies offers almost as 
great difficulties to the Emperor of Austria as to any one 
else. He has the necessity put before him, in a sudden and 
striking way, of deciding between two lines of policy which. 
alternately seem to sway the Cabinet of Vienna. Austria can 
be a great German Power with outlying dependencies, or it 
can be a great European Power with considerable possessions 
in Germany. It has been the tendency of the Emperor's policy 
in recent years to identify himself with Germany. M. von 
Scumer.ine has been his chief adviser, and M. von Scumer- 
Lina’s leading idea was that of governing all Austria through 
representative institutions centred in Vienna, led by Ger- 
mans, and surrounded by a German population, Last summer 
it was thought advisable to make an open demonstration of 
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the closeness of the tie which binds Austria to Germany. 
The Emperor summoned a Congress at Frankfort, and offered 
to lead the national movement for Federal Reform. He 
announced that he had an indefeasible right to be considered the 
head of Germany, and that his heart and soul were thoroughly 
German. When questioned as to the course he would take 
when German interests were at stake, he let it be understood 
that he would, in such a case, go with the majority of 
Germany, and not withdraw himself on the plea that he 
had other interests to think of. 


a Congress which was necessarily a failure so far as 
its professed object went, yet he managed to make it 
be believed that he was seriously prepared to lead Ger- 
many when occasion arose. But the Schleswig-Holstein 
business has altered his position, and probably his views too. 
The Court of Austria has never sympathized with Germany 
in this matter, and the Emurrror has steadily discountenanced 
in his dominions the movement elsewhere so powerful since 
the death of the late King of Dexuarx. This has naturally 
alienated Germany from him and him from Germany. Austria 
is no longer popular in Germany, and no one turns to the Eu- 
peror as the head of the German people. The little Princes are 
acting independently of him, and the extent of their independ- 
ence and its significance are sufficiently revealed by the fact that 
Bavaria, usually the ally and almost the dependent of Austria, 
is at the head of the national movement. The Emperor is, 
therefore, naturally driven to think more of his non-German 
provinces than he has done, and in this he is warmly sup- 
ported by Count Recuserc, who is averse, if not to the 
constitutional projects of M. von ScuMERLING, at least to his 
policy with regard to Germany, and wishes the Ewreror to be 
Emperor of all his possessions, and not of his German 
provinces only. In the Ministerial crisis which has just passed 
over, Count Recusere obtained a substantial triumph, although 
the personal solicitations of the Emperor have induced M. von 
ScHMERLING not to abandon the constitutional work he had set 
on foot, and which, with ail its shortcomings, has done Austria 
so much good. The course taken by the Emperor is that 
to which the traditions and interests of his Empire 
naturally impel him, nor does it at present subject 
him to any great difficulties. But a crisis will come which 
will tax the energy and judgment of himself and his advisers 
to the utmost, if the Court of Berlin gives way and throws in 
its lot with that of the German people. The Emperor can 
perhaps afford to keep quiet while the King of Prussta 
is equally under the ban of popular disapproval ;* but if the 
King of Prussia complies with the wishes of his subjects, 
the Emperor must either allow Prussia to lead Germany with- 
out a rival, or he must himself share in a movement which 
he disapproves, and which opens the door to disturbances, and 
possibly to revolutions, in his own non-German provinces. 


THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH LOAN. 


N England we have long been accustomed to the spectacle 
of famous statesmen reappearing on the stage of political 
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helps. The difference between him and the Government was 
of the most trifling kind; but still it was a difference, and 
he made the weight of his opinion tell on a Chamber 
the vast majority of which is pledged to support the 
pent order of things, although the floating debt should be 
eaped up till it reached millions on millions. He 

that a loan should be raised to reduce the floating debt, and 
all he asked was that the issue of Treasury Bonds should 
henceforward be limited, The exact figure which he assigned 
as the proper limit was a hundred millions of francs, but he 
owned that this was merely a sum arbitrarily chosen, and that 
the Ministers might reasonably fix it at a little more or a 
little less. ‘The Government has announced that, when once 
things are put in proper order, it will limit the issue of 
Treasury Bonds to a hundred and fifty millions of francs. The 
difference between the limit which M. Turers proposed and 
that conceded by the Government is very immaterial. What 
is important is that there should be some limit of issue, and 
that this limit should be rigidly observed. When this was 
once conceded, the object which M. Turers had in view 
was virtually attained. He had shown that, in ability, in 
lucidity of statement, in tact, and in experience, he was 
indisputably the first man in the Chamber. He had also 
shown that he could force the Government authorities to look 
the real position of things fairly in the face, and he had 
amply justified the choice of the electors who returned him 
as their representative. With this he was very wisely con- 
tent. He has, for the first time since the Empire was 
established, suggested what a Parliamentary Opposition may 
do for France, and how largely it may affect the construction 
of the political machinery which now serves the turn of Im- 
perialism, The Emperor is scarcely so great a man as he 
was, for France listens to some one else as well as to him 
when she wishes to calculate the chances of what she is coming 
to, and to kneel for the burdens she must bear. 


It'is to the possibility of avoiding henceforth the small wars 
which France has on hand almost as surely and as constantly 
as England has, that M. Trers ostensibly directed his efforts. 
He did not affect to be able to stop a big war, and he was 
perhaps doing all he could when he dimly hinted that the next 
European war must be one of singular maguitude and duration. 
Imperialists could scarcely quarrel with a speaker who promised 
to pour all the treasures of the country into the lap of its 


master, if a real occasion should call him to lead France into a 
great struggle. At the same time, they could do little to 
_ diminish the sobering effect of an anticipation that such a war, 
_ if once started, might last for years on years. If, however, the 
| Government would but limit the issue of Treasury Bonds, it 
| would not venture on those little wars which are so small that no 
_ one thinks much of them when they are begun, but which throw 
| the finances into disorder and make the wisest of economists 

despair. The Mexican war affords an inexhaustible subject 

of attack on the Government, and as it is the Mexican war 

that has deranged the plans of M. Foutp and swollen the 
| floating debt once more in spite of the extreme measures used 
| to reduce it, no one in the French Chamber can openly favour 
| little wars. The continued uncertainty which attends the 


life in old age, and after long intervals of withdrawal, in order issue of the struggle in Mexico, and the endless demands it 
that their country might on great occasions reap the benefit makes on the resources of France, preach a lesson of economy to 
of their wisdom and experience. To the end of his life, Lord | which the most ardent adherent of the Government cannot 
Lyxpuurst would occasionally say a few words; and it was pretend to be deaf. No one, in France or out of it, can con- 
impossible he should not have been gratified by the respect jecture when the Mexican war will cease, or when a settled 
with which not only his immediate hearers, but the whole government -can be expected to afford the French an excuse 
English nation, received what he thought fit to say. The forretiring, or to pay them for staying. It is in vain to talk of 
thought that the exertions of the past still leave this amount of limiting the issue of Treasury Bonds when money must be 
power in a present otherwise dimmed bya sense of feebleness, found for so ceaseless a drain, and when fresh debt is being 
is probably among the greatest consolations which can be necessarily incurred every minute that the champions of 
found for the old age of famous men. It is scarcely necessary economy are speaking. The Government itself cannot deter- 
to invent or discover any other reason for the reappearance of | mine when little wars shall cease, although it may to a great 
M. Tues on the political stage of France than the consciousness extent determine when they shall begin. It seems a com- 
he must possess of the delight with which his words are listened paratively harmless request that it should be asked henceforth 
to, and of the influence he can exercise on France. The minor | not to jet them begin, and the evil consequences of the 
judges of statesmen and politics seem to have been surprised Mexican expedition made the Chamber acquiesce in this 
that he did not execute some great stroke of theatrical display request being made by M. Tuters. But it is evident 
in order to enhance the effect of his return to public life; that the Emprror would cease to be Emperor if he really 
but those who know how political fame is really won cannot gave up the power of making little wars at his 
affect to be surprised that he should have selected, for the pleasure. It is because he can put the navies and 
occasion of his reappearance, a discussion in which he could armies of France in motion when and where he pleases, that 
show his opposition to the Government, and yet carry the his nod is watched for by the world, and that he creates a 
Government with him. If he had seemed to be merely the | sense of awe and expectation in the breasts of millions. If he 


leader of a hostile and petty faction, the whole army of could not decide whether Catholicism was to triumph on the- 


‘Imperialist would have been sutcessfully hounded on to shores of Cochin China, if he could not raise up and 
reduce him to silence and obscurity. But, by coming forward cut down the hopes of the Maronites like grass in summer, 
as the friendly critic and good-natured friend of the Govern- | if he could not create little Empires for foreign Princes, 
ment, he has at once disarmed opposition, and suggested how | he would no longer be the mysterious, magical, inscru- 
superior he himself is to those whom he at once blames and | table power he affects to be. He is very anxious not 
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to quarrel with France about Mexico, and he, therefore, is 
inclined that the Government should accept with ostensible 
patience the doctrines as to little wars which M. Turers chooses 
to lay down. But both he and M. Tuters know perfectly well 
that it is because, in these minor matters, no one calculates how 
he will act that he excites the hopes, the fears, and the wonder 
of thousands; and if he were to renounce the power of forming 
and carrying out his private and secret resolutions, he would 
speedily sink into the miserable obscurity of a Constitutional 
Sovereign. 

The importance of the return of M. Turers to political life 
can be estimated with tolerable accuracy when his speech on 
the loan is compared with that of the other members of the 
Opposition. M. Picarp declined to vote for the loan at all, 
because to do so was to give an indirect sanction to the 
Mexican expedition, of which he highly disapproved; and as 
he was sure that the sum necessary for the payment of past 
debts would be voted by the majority, he could satisfy his 
conscience by voting against the loan, and yet rely on other 
people to take care that the satisfaction given to his private 
conscience did no public harm. There is always something 
respectable in conscientiousness of any sort, and the liveli- 
ness of a Chamber is always augmented by the presence of 
some members who will never admit of. any compromise. 
But it is not impracticable enthusiasts who offer any 
efficient opposition to the daily working of the ma- 
chinery of despotism. Men like M. Picarp keep alive 
the spirit and courage of France, but they do not guide 
public opinion towards definite results, the attainment 
of which would alter in some degree, however slight, the 
character of the Government, and the refusal of which 
forces the Government to offer what seems a harsh and unre- 
flecting opposition to moderate and sensible demands. Still 
less can the fanatics who think that democracy demands 
a war on behalf of Poland, and that democracy must 
at all costs be obeyed, seriously hamper the action of 
a powerful and coherent Government. The Emperor is 
too old a democrat to be frightened at the oracular utter- 
ings of a fictitious democracy. His acquaintance with 
England, too, must enable him to check the statements 
which the chief representative of democracy in the 
Chamber, M. Gutroutt, offers as aids to French reflection at 
the present crisis. The enlightened readers of the Opinion 
Nationale may be inclined to accept the assurances of its 
conductor that France, if she embarks in a Continental war, 
need not fear a coalition against her headed by England, as 
Mr. Pitt, who was the soul of former coalitions, has lived to 
repent of his error, and is now, at the age of eighty, as 
much against coalitions as he used to be for them. But 
the Emperor may safely trust that even Frenchmen in general 
know that this would be a brittle reed to lean on; and, if it 
were necessary, he could overwhelm M. Guérovutt’s argument 
in the Chamber, by ordering that the elements of modern 
history should be made known to him. Contrasted with men 
like M. Guéroutt, M. Turers has only that advantage which 
all men in possession of sense and experience must have 
over the ignorant spouters of grand political phrases. But 
when he is compared with the members of the old Opposition, 
although he has perhaps no superiority of character or aim, 
and although M. Ottivier in this debate has shown that he 
can take as calm and rational and statesmanlike a view of 
the position of France as any one, yet M. Turers brings 
a new element of opposition in his great knowledge of 
Parliamentary contests, in his tact, and in his sound judgment 
as to the amount of pressure to which the Government 
can be exposed without doing more harm than good. 
He has chosen in his old age to take on his shoulders 
a hea burden. He has resigned ease and privacy 
and the social delight of reigning supreme in his 
own sphere, not that he may effect a great and glorious 
end, or astonish his countrymen by any signal and striking 
benefits conferred on them, but that he may do a work 
which wili be almost unnoticed, which will force him into 
many petty contests, and will only in a minute degree, and by 
slow steps, do any good. His reward is the knowledge that 
this is all that he can do for his country, and that what he can 
do for his country is precisely what his country happens most 
to need now, and what no one else could do for her. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. . 


2 fag Ecclesiastical Commission has evidently awoke to 
the suspicion that it is unpopular, and that when Par- 
liament next meets it will probably have a jealous scrutiny to 
undergo. At the same time, it is fair to say that it exhibits 


no symptoms of unconsciousness. It has taken many years 
to persuade it that it is not a favourite with the public; and 
now that the discovery is made, it is recognised only as an 
inscrutable fact of which no account can be given. The 
Commission sums up its performances; and the results, though 
they are not dazzling, undoubtedly do come to this, that if 
the Commission had never existed there would have been 
fewer working clergy than there are now. Surely, the Com- 
missioners think, all that at least is to be set down as pure 
gain. Their existence has not been totally useless; and 
though they may not have doubled their talent often enough 
to please some people, at least they have not buried it in a 
napkin. Something has been done; and if the Church is not 
in consequence very much richer than she was a quarter of a 
century ago, either in money or good works, still she is 
not poorer. This is the upshot of the defence which, in all 
good faith, the Commissioners are preparing; and they are 
advancing it with a confidence which, though it may seem 
strange to this generation, still, as commending itself to those 
who for many a long year have fought a good fight against 
the impatience of succeeding Ministries and the constant 
murmurs of Churchmen, must not be looked on with 
contempt. The Commissioners know with whom they 
have to deal, and it is not unlikely that the result will 
justify their anticipations. In the meantime, they are 
betaking themselves to those entrenchments of figures from 
behind which they can set most enemies at defiance. Th 
themselves are so perfectly incapable of struggling with their 
own accounts, that they are obliged to retain a second actuary 
in the City to watch the movements of their ordinary salaried 
mea and to help him out with a strong arm whenever, 
by a heedless step, he gets hopelessly engulfed. No one 
is likely to attempt the same task as a mere amateur. 
The figures which they cite in their defence may therefore 
be abundant for that purpose, for all the public is ‘ever 
likely to know to the contrary. The rights of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and the accounts of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, are the two mysteries which will never be 
cleared up on this side of the grave. : 

But yet, apart from figures, the public does cherish a 
strong and decided conviction that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission is a failure, and the question is not so purely arith- 
metical as the officers of the Commission appear to think. 
There are some points which are not denied, and which lie 
upon the surface. There is no doubt that they have jobbed 
appallingly. Being appointed to remedy spiritual destitution, 
they have construed that term to apply to the condition of Bishops 
who found themselves living in a small house, and of Deans 
who were starving on a thousand pounds a year. ‘No exube- 
rance of calculation can conceal or mitigate the fact that the 
set themselves to relieve this kind of spiritual destitution wit 
an alacrity which would have made much greater inroads than 
it did upon the funds of the Church, if they had not been 
stopped by the indignant protest of the laity. Now, it is 
always a safe rule to argue from the known to the unknown, 
and to assume that a proportion which prevails in the one 
will, under analogous conditions, prevail in the other. There 
is not much in the proceedings of the Commission which the 
uninitiated |ayman can understand. But such matters as the 
augmentation of benefices, and the building of dwelling- 
houses for the clergy, fall within the scope of his capacity. If 
in these he finds jobbing, not of the kind which he is used 
to contemplate in the political institutions of his time, but 
jobbing of a fossil, mammoth kind, which belongs to some older 
period of the world’s history, when vices of greater stature 
and more gigaatic stride stalked abroad—then he may fairly 
conclude that phenomena of the same kind would be dis- 


coverable in the part of the business which he cannot under- - 


stand, if only he had the wit to see them. Of course, it is 
unpleasant for the Commission to have their merits argued 
upon in this hypothetical manner, and to be made the victims 
of an analogical presumption. But that is their fault, for not 
malsing their proceedings more intelligible. 

But a much graver charge against them is to be found in the 
universal hatred they have contrived to inspire. Undoubtedly 
the task to which they were set was very arduous. It was 
a strange combination of moral and material management upon 
a large scale, which has rarely fallen to the lot of a body of 
men before. But, such as it was, they were singularly ill-fitted 
for it. Managing property is one thing, and managing 
souls is quite another thing; and the management of Church 
property involves a little of both. In dealing with other 
kinds of property, the chief object is to make the requisite 
percentage; and if, in the course of the rubs of business, a 
certain number of people are irritated, it is a matter of 
subordinate importance. But in dealing with Church property 
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it is, even in the lowest point of view, a matter of a 


great deal more importance than the percentage. For, SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
after all, the amount of Church property, shape it and HE danger of war between Germany and Denmark be- 
squeeze it how you will, is very limited. Under an ideal comes every day more imminent; and perhaps it is 


management it never could be sufficiert, or anything like | fortunate that the in : ; : : 
sufficient, for the wants of the Church. It could only be | probably render alee Bhan cliveinaed gh _ 
profitably used as a kind of seed out of which more should | possible. When a quarrel arrives at a practical crisis, its 
grow. In the affections of the laity lay the great store of | original merits become less interesting than the progress of 
wealth, which, if the Church could only reach it, would events and the comparison of forces. The possible dismember- 
abundantly suffice. T'o a great extent it would depend upon | ment of the Danish Monarchy would be more important than 
purely spiritual instruments to open this rich mine. But the the causes or pretexts of the operation. While the result is 
Commission had the power of doing a great deal. There stil] doubtful, the long-standing controversy is sustained with 
is a gregariousness about givers, which makes them follow | undiminished ardour; but Englishmen are chiefly called to 
readily in a flock if only some bell-wether will lead the consider the duty af’ Gale own Government, and the pro- 
way; and it was the business of the Commission to be - bable termination of the difficulty by diplomacy or by arms. 
the universal bell-wether. Their task should have been to | If a partisan either of Germany or Denmark states es eer 
lead the way in good works everywhere, to give every facility | without contradiction, the truth seems to be absolutely 
that they could to the building of churches and the estab- transparent. But, on hearing the other side, the impartial 
lishment of new cures, and to have laid out their money in foreigner is too often reduced to the state of the 
such a way as to attract round it as much other money as philosophical student when he finds that some of the highest 
possible. There was great room for sagacity in the adapta- | problems of metaphysics admit both of positive and of nega- 
tion of their grants to the circumstances of each locality, so | tive solutions. At the present moment, issue has been taken 
that each pound expended should stimulate to the largest on the question whether the common Constitution of Denmark 
possible extent the liberality of the inhabitants. Above all, and Schleswig involves the prohibited incorporation of the 
they should have been careful in their dealings not to affront Duchy. England, Russia, and Sweden support or countenance 
the zealous but susceptible class who take on themselves the | the German interpretation which makes the Act of November 
chief burden of Church extension; for the loss of their | g direct violation of the engagements of 1851. Lord Roser 
good will is a loss, even materially, to the Church, which no | Cgcit, however, has shown, in a letter to the Times, that the 
excellence of management of capitular estates would be able | Austrian Government assumed throughout the negotiations 
to repay. that the provincial independence of Schleswig would not be 
These difficult duties required a peculiar combination of | incompatible wita the institution of a general Legislature for 
qualities. They required an aptitude for business, joined to the Monarchy. The dispute really turns on the principle of re- 
tact and delicacy in dealing with various sorts of men. The _ presentation, which, according to the Constitution of November, 
statesmen who formed the Board that was to fulfil this function | is to bg proportioned to the population. The German party in 
went to work very much in the spirit of a metallurgist making _ Schleswig, on the other hand, claim an equal voice for the Duchy 
an alloy. They knew that they wanted something which | asa whole, and they justly argue that in the Rigsraad the purely 
combined the qualities of a good clergyman and a good office , Danish majority would absolutely control the affairs of the 
clerk ; and so they poured into the crucible so much Bishop | entire Monarchy. Austria and Prussia have, therefore, 
and so much official, and were not a little disappointed that uniformly protested against the principle which has been 
the compound for which they were seeking did not come out adopted by Denmark, although it may be urged that the sepa- 
at the end of the operation. The new Board, instead of , rate representation of one of the Duchies would bring the Con- 
exhibiting the qualities of the ideal Bishop and the ideal stitution to a dead lock, and that it would be still more absurd 
Government clerk, only produced a bad amalgam of the | that the two German provinces should permanently outvote 
worst parts of both. The episcopal part of it gave itself up the Kingdom. With equal reason it might be argued that 


without reserve to that ravenous jobbing, which often presents | Rhode Island has no claim to the same number of mem-- 


itself to spiritual corporations in the light of a holy duty; | bers in the United States Senate as the great State of New 
and the official portion abandoned itself to the task of snubbing | York. The smaller States would answer that they 
Church builders, irritating active incumbents to the brink of joined the Union on_ condition of an arrangement 
imprecation, and making zealous young curates tremble in | which secured their equality, and the great German Powers 
their shoes. The money of the Church was frittered away, | assert that their consent to the Treaty of 1852 was connected 
nobody knew how, without producing any palpable ,results; | with their reservation of the separate organization of Schleswig. 
and persons interested in Church extension, instead of meeting | There is, proverbially, little use in arguing with the master of 
with a powerful auxiliary in the Commission, found their | innumerable legions; but in this case the stronger disputant 
overtures received with a kind of testy suspiciousness, which | has much to say before he throws his sword into the balance. 
was something between the manner of an official who had just | It is, in truth, almost impossible to govern a heterogeneous 
been woke out of his slumbers, and the alarm of a prude | empire by representative institutions. The absolute Danish 
whose chastity had been threatened. The Commission bound | kings were practically equidistant from all their separate 
itself up in the fetters of an iron routine, so arranged | dominions. Constitutional Government first created a parallax 
that it gave, as has been proved, ample facilities for jobbing, | between Denmark and the German and _ semi-German 
but left little or no room for the exercise of a wise discretion. | Duchies. The American Union, notwithstanding the 
The result was that the Commission, by affronting those that | identity of race and language, split asunder as soon as 
consulted it, and by throwing every possible difficulty of form | it was thought that a local institution was menaced by a 
in the way of those who wanted to make use of its machinery, | Federal majority ; and the Northern Government and population 
only hindered the extension it was set up to help. Many a | are now agreed that reunion will only be rendered possible by 
district has lost, or has been compelled to wait for, its | a forcible abolition of the system which formed the ground of 
Church because of the disgust with which the Commissioners’ | quarrel. The apparently irreconcileable antagonism of Hungary 
manner of dealing inspired wealthy donors. and of constitutional Austria involves a similar conflict of 


For an evil of this kind, the most efficient remedy nee te meee ; 
would probably be to follow the recommendation that has| _ Yet, it is said, the Treaty of 1852 is absolutely uncon- 
been made by the Committee of the House of Commons, | ditional, and therefore Austria and Prussia have only to 
and to substitute a local instead o. a central machinery for acknowledge and discharge the obligations which it imposes. 
the distribution m grants. I: each diocese had its own board | Injudicious advocates seek to strengthen an undisputed case by 
appointed jointly by some spiritual and lay authorities, | Showing that the non-German Powers can by no possibility 
the heart-burnings which the Commission has caused could | have referred to previous negotiations with which they had 
hardly arise. The distribution o: whatever portion o. the | 20 concern. The remark explains the form of the treaty, 
common fund was assigned to each diocese would be managed | but it also suggests that the separate position of Austria and 
more among neighbours, and therefore more in obedience to | Prussia is defined by other documents. Both Governments 
the opinion of the district in which it was made. A more | Positively refused to concur in the treaty until they had 
sagacious, because a better-informed, application of the money | Obtained securities for the rights of Schleswig, as well as 
would probably be made; and the clergy and the church- | % Holstein ; and, to satisfy their objections, the Danish Minis- 
builders would cease to be offended by the inaccessible | ter formally communicated a Proclathation containing the 
grendowr and scornful haughtiness that 1eign in Whitehall | principal stipulations on which Germany has since insisted. 

lace. The Danes admit that some of the terms of the Proclama- 
oe tion have not been executed, but they argue that the 
communication to Austria and Prussia cannot be held to 
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constitute what is called a synallagmatic ccntract. A court of 
law might perhaps refuse to look beyond the four corners of the 
treaty ; but powerful States, urged by popular enthusiasm, are 
not likely to dispense with the performance of the conditions which 
procured their signature to the instrument. By their joint motion 
in the Diet, Austria and Prussia have announced their purpose 
of demanding the revocation of the Constitution of November, 
1863. The alternative is the immediate military occupation 
of Schleswig, not by way of Federal execution, as in Holstein, 
but as a professed military measure of coercion. According 
to the better opinion, though the case is open to argument, 
the letter of international law is on the side of Germany. 
Those who have arrived at an opposite conclusion can scarcely 
maintain that, in so complicated a quarrel, the English Govern- 
ment is bound to engage in a war for the maintenance of the 
Danish construction of the various conventions. 

All the allies of Denmark, with the single exception of 
France, have urged the revocation of the November Consti- 
tution. The Krxe at last yielded to the pressure, but 


his Ministers thought it impossible, or perhaps unde- 
sirable to obtain the sanction of the Parliament to | 
the repeal. M. and his colleagues consequently 
signed, and it is yet uncertain whether their successors will 
consent to propose, or will be able to carry, the unpala- 
table concession. By early and judicious compliance, the 
Danish Parliament would establish a strong claim to the good 
offices of England, of Sweden, and of Russia; but the mainte- 
nance of the obnoxious law would relieve the allies of all respon- 
sibility for the consequences which would certainly follow the 
rejection of their advice. For the moment, Austria, and perhaps 
Prussia, is unwilling to drive the quarrel to extremity, and the | 
unwonted independence of action assumed by Bavaria and other — 
minor German States will still further cool the enthusiasm of 
the two great Powers for the popular cause. Having decided | 
that the Austrian claim is substantially just, it is difficult | 
to see that the non-German Governments could consistently — 
offer any further opposition to the contingent invasion of | 
Schleswig. Successful resistance on the part of Denmark 
is obviously impossible. The Danes are as brave as the | 
best of European populations, but they may yield without | 
disgrace to twenty-fold their numbers. Even if they were | 
demonstrably in the right, Mr. Cospen’s opinion that a just | 
cause always succeeds has not hitherto been verified by | 

i . As the whole of Germany thinks that the jus-_ 
tice of its cause is indisputable, the most confident of Danish | 
patriots may reasonably doubt the soundness of his own 
conclusions. The demands of the Diet are assuredly not urged 
in the mere insolence of superior force, but with a con- 
scientious belief that they are essentially equitable. If it 
were admitted that the opposite opinions are equally plausible, 
it would follow that the weaker party must yield. 

The proceedings which have taken place in Holstein, though 
they show the urgency of the danger, are not intrinsicall 
important. Altona is as much a part of Hamburg as Pad- 
dington of London, although the allegiance of its inhabitants 
has been hitherto due to a separate Crown. The suburb 
could not fail to share the opinions and the passions of the 
city, even if the inhabitants of Holstein not been 
notoriously favourable to the German cause. It would 
have been better if the dispassionate Poles and Hungarians 
of the Austrian regiments, who know nothing of Schleswig- 
Holstein or of the German lan had formed the advance 
of the Federal army of execution. It was not unnatural that 
the Saxon and Hanoverian contingents should march to the 
sound of popular tunes, or that their commanders should 
allow the inhabitants to proclaim the AvGustensure candi- 
date. The British Government has deprecated, in a despatch 
addressed to its representative at Frankfort, any course of action 
at variance with the London Treaty, but the contingency has 
not yet actually arisen. The Federal Commissioners at least 
affect perfect neutrality, and they have ordered the clergy of the 
duchy to suppress all ebullitions of pious loyalty so far as to pray 
for neither of the rival Dukes. The irrepressible fervour of their | 
congregations must either exhale itself in secret, or find vent | 
in blessings on the Diet and on its authorized represen- | 
tatives in the Commission. The presence of Prince Fre- | 

| 


pexick at Kiel is at least inconvenient; but, whatever range | 
may be allowed to the Germap patriotism of the smaller | 
States, Austria and Prussia will, sooner or later, resume and | 
retain the control of the national movement. The only feasible 
object which a Danish statesman can now propose to himself 
is the satisfaction of all the just demands of Germany, with 
the ulterior purpose of acquiring an undoubted right to insist 
on the duties umposed by the ‘Treaty oi Succession. He may 
be well assured that the ruler of sed and Venetia will 
not rely on the vague modern doctrine oi the necessary unity 


of nationalities. If patriotie aspirations can be detached from 
parchment obligations, the ancient relations of Schleswig and 
Holstein to the Danish Crown may still survive for a time. 


AMERICA. 


pape vote of a considerable minority in the Federal Con- 
gress in favour of negotiations for peace, although it has 
caused natural surprise, probably possesses little practical 
importance. The members of the House were elected nearly 
a year ago, and consequently they represent a state of popular 
opinion which has since been 1argely modified. Even if Mr. 
Fernanno Woop had carried his motion, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has little power to interfere with the policy of the 
Government. Before the war, it was something between a 
vestry or town-council and a debating club. The necessity 
of raising vast sums of money has since added to the weight 
of the House, but, as it will almost certainly adopt Mr. Cuasr’s 
proposals, the Presipent will have little further occasion to 
resort to its advice. The question, indeed, is not likely to 


_ arise in practice, as the Republicans and War Democrats are 


predominant in the House as well as in the country. One of 
the first Acts which Congress will be asked to pass is obvious] 
indispensable to the effective maintenance of the army. 
draft, combined with a licence to compound by a fixed pay- 
ment for personal service, produced an eighth or a tenth 
of the numbers which the Presmpent had demanded. 
All but the poorest classes bought themselves off, and 
in the towns of the State of New York the poor were 
bought off at the expense of the taxpayers. Instead of 


_ 250,000 men, the Government obtained 2,000,000l., or one- 


fortieth part of the sum which has been raised by the issue of 
greenback notes. The law will now be altered, so as to im- 
pose on those who are drafted either compulsory service or 
the obligation of finding an acceptable substitute, and conse- 
quently even the Corporation of New York will be puzzled to 
defeat the draft without violating the letter of the law. The 
effect of the enactment will be largely to increase the market 
price of substitutes, and therefore to raise the rate of 
bounties for volunteers. It is evident that no recruit will enlist 
for 100/. if he can obtain three times the amount from a 
private customer who is forced to purchase his own freedom. 
The Government at the same time invites Congress to raise the 
pay of the soldiers, on the reasonable ground that all the 
necessaries of life have become rapidly dearer. As gold is for 
the present useless except as an article of commerce, the pre- 
mium on bullion is perhaps not an adequate measure of the 
depreciation of the Government paper. To place the soldier in 
the same condition as in the early part of the war, it may 
perhaps be necessary to double a rate of pay which largely 
exceeds any European standard. 


It is imposzible for foreigners to judge whether the draft, 
when the scheme is perfected on paper, will produce its intended 
result. The Government is for the time unprecedentedly 
strong, and the people seem unanimous in the determination 
to persist in the conquest of the South. The draft is a neces- 
sary instrument for attaining the common object, and yet the 
compulsory levy of a new army will be a difficult and 
remarkable achievement, The State of New York alone will 
be required to furnish 200,000 men on account of the draft 
and of former deficiencies in the quota of volunteers; and as, 
with the exception of recent immigrants, all willing recruits 
have gone to the war already, the requisition for conscripts 
will be felt as the most grievous of taxes. The inhabitants 
of the best recruiting-ground in the State, the Irish and 
German population of the capital, have lately elected as 
Mayor a Peace Democrat, for the obvious purpose of protecting 
themselves against the anticipated conscription. It will be 
easy for demagogues to persuade the populace that the new 
law interferes with the equality oi citizens more directly than 
the alternative of service or of a fixed money payment. ‘The 
City Council could vote money to those who were unable to 
buy themselves off, but substitutes are not to be created even 
by the representatives of universal suffrage. ‘Their price may 
not improbably reach 3001, or 400/., and the Republican papers 
imprudently boast that few of the rioters of last June could 
pay 1ol. for exemption. Practical experience is teaching 
more than one useful lesson to the noisy advocates of social 
and political democracy. The respectable classes argue, with 
much plausibility, that, according to a proper division of 
labour or of sacrifice, the fighting ought to be done by the 
poor, while merchants and lawyers, who can ill be spared 
irom their ayocations, pay their debt to the country in purse 
instead of in person. A similar arrangement has existed in 
almost all the corrupt and decrepid States which Americans have 
habitually ridiculed and despised ; and perhaps it may be tound 
that, even in the most perfect of Republics, it is the destiny 
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of the few to govern the many, and their privilege to govern 
themselves. If equality fails to survive the war, Europe will 
be consoled by the proof that the laws of nature extend into 
the Western hemisphere. It is more doubtful whether the 
poorer citizens of the States will easily be convinced that it is 
their exclusive duty to die for the restoration of the Union. 
Tf Congress is ultimately forced to exact personal service from 
all those who are drafted, the popular objection will be re- 
moved, but the guides of public opinion will probably begin 
to reconsider their devotion to a warlike policy. 

The reports of the military and naval Departments throw, 
for the most part, little additional light on the past history 
of the war. Different officers, both in the army and navy, are 
censured with an openness which in other countries would 
be thought imcompatible with official propriety. General 
accuses Rosencranz, and Sickies of 
various acts of obstinacy, of disobedience, or of incapacity, 
and Mr. We .tes complains of the contumacy of Admiral 
Wires. Both functionaries are evidently bent on defending 
themselves, and the delicacies of generosity or official reserve 
are not expected of them by Congress or by their country- 
men. Mr. WeLLEs, who offered the thanks of the Depart- 
ment to Admiral Wixkes for his stoppage of the Trent, still 
perseveres in his attacks upon England on account of the 
Confederate cruisers, whom he amuses himself by denouncing 
as pirates. He has yet to learn that a ship of war is not 
bound to bring vessels captured from a belligerent before a 
prize-court, and he insinuates an absurd accusation against the 
English Government when he asserts that the Alabama some- 
times sails under the English flag. There is no law or custom 


_ which prevents a man-of-war fiom hoisting false colours to 


deceive an enemy, and it is a wilful abuse of language to 
describe the stratagem by the same phrase which is ordinarily 
used to express the — of the vessel. On the whole, 
General Haueck’s report is the more interesting of the two, 
and it forms perhaps one of. the most lucid accounts of the 
campaigns of the year, though not the most impartial. The 
strangest passage in the document is the announcement 
that in January 1863, 280,000 men, and more than 
6,000 officers, were absent from their colours. General 
Hawveck adds that stringent remedies have greatly dimi- 
nished the abuse, but in an army where such irregularities 
have been found possible it is difficult to estimate the actual 
result of a compulsoyy draft. 

If Mr. Cuase can borrow all the money which he requires, 
the Government will, for another year, be relieved from finan- 
cial difficulties. The ordinary paper currency now amounts to 
80,000,000/., and if the Szergrary of the Treasury perseveres 
in his intention of abstaining from further issues, there is 
no reason why the general increase of prices should advance 
beyond its present limit. It was found impossible to pro- 
cure from capitalists the sums which have already been 
borrowed, and the Government has accordingly resorted to 
the modern French practice of offering small investments to all 
classes of the community, The eagerness with which the Six 
per cent. Bonds have been absorbed may fairly be quoted as a 
proof both of the wealth of the population and of the general 
confidence in the Government. The diffusion of the debt 
among a large number of holders undoubtedly furnishes a 
considerable security against future repudiation, As in 
France, loans have become highly popular, and Mr. Cxase 
has no difficulty in proving that the revenue now provided by 
Congress will be sufficient for the liquidation of the annual 
interest. It remains to be seen whether war taxation can be 
maintained after the conclusion of peace, especially if the charge 
of the debt should be largely increased. Internal taxation 
has produced less than the anticipated amount, 
and the produce of the Customs is not capable of augmenta- 
tion by any change in the tariff which is likely to be adopted. 
If the country has another hundred and fifty millions sterling 
to lend to the Government within the ensuing year, Mr. Cuase 
will have a right to triumph over the foreign censors who have 
doubted the soundness of his calculations. It is difficult to 
understand what alternative resource he could provide if his 
expectations were disappointed. Nevertheless, the most 
formidable embarrassment which threatens the Federal 
Government is a deficiency of men, and not a want of money. 
The draft is by far the most important business with which 
the Government or Congress can be occupied. 


THE NEW DISPENSING POWER. 


announcement of the respite of the murderer Town.ey | 
is no doubt welcome to his friends, and to the sect of | 


Quakers; but by the rest of the community, who look to the 
criminal law for the security of their lives, it has been re- 


ceived with something little short of consternation. The case 

was a peculiarly horrible instance of deliberate crime. There 

was no motive worthy of the name; the victim chosen, her 

age, her sex, and her position towards himself, argued a sin- 

gular brutality in the murderer ; and his social circumstances 

were those which left the least conceivable excuse for the 

outrage to which he allowed his passions to hurry him. 

If it were the practice of the Government, under any kind of 
pretence, to interfere in behalf of criminals of this frightful. 
dye, little could be said against the application of the custom to 
this particular case. But the custom is all the other way. Mur- 

derers far less guilty are every year left for execution. Except. as 
to the wickedness of his act, the only difference that separates 

Towntey from the massof his brethren in crime is his superior 

education, and the higher social station which he occupied. 

He belonged to what are called the ruling classes—to those 

who in the main elect members of Parliament, and create or 

pull down Governments, In everything else his claim to the 

grace of the Crown was inferior to theirs. His crime was 
more fiendish, his victim more innocent, his motives more 
trivial, than those of some who are even now waiting for their: 
doom. But he did possess this one advantage. His friends were 
tich enough to organize a petition-manufacture on his behalf; 
and they possessed the social intluence necessary to enable them 
to penetrate to the recesses of the Home Office, and to work upon 
the feelings of the ancient and feminine spirit that presides 
there. What the effect of this strange lenity will be upon the 
clisses from whom criminals are ordinarily taken it is not, 
difficult to conjecture. They will see a crime upon which 
the worst of them would look with horror, specially selected 
for the mercy of the Crown. hina, Hage see that the murderer, 
so paradoxically chosen for peculiar favour, belongs to the 
class by whom political power is given or withdrawn. And 
they will see more venial criminals of their own class, 
whose friends have no. social influence, but who have 
ten times more excuse for their crime, left with pitiless 
indifference to the gallows. Does Sir Grorce Grey imagine 
that this is the way to establish a respect for the law 

the class that is least apt to feel it? Or will they not rather 

conclude with too much reason that the terrible alternative of 
life and death, which a judge and jury are assembled, in 
solemn mockery, ostensibly to decide, really hangs upon the 
casual advantages of political influence and social rank ? 

It is not, of course, upon these grounds that the respite is 
ostensibly based. Sir Georce Grey professes to doubt the 
sanity of the murderer. We are told by a paragraph pro-. 
fessing to be semi-official, that Mr. Baron Marri, in spite of 
his own strongly worded summing-up, recommended that a. 
board of medical men should be summoned to decide by the 
murderer’s present state whether, at the time of his trial, he was 
or was not mad. That he is more insane now than he was then, 
no one has ventured to assert. It is evident that the Home 
Secretary makes no such pretension, for, otherwise, that 
strange attempt to shield himself under the authority of 
Baron Martin, who has not seen the murderer since the 
trial, would be wholly unmeaning. In any case, we shall 
wait for some more reliable confirmation of it before we 
beliege such a statement concerning a Judge of the land. 
But go such recommendation would justify the conduct of 
Sir Ggorce Grey. It does not appear to have occurred to him 
that.the Constitution has not left a matter of this kind to the 
arbitration of any single individual, but has provided a tribunal 
whose.duty it is to decide on it. But the Home Secretary 
has jan improvement to suggest upon the old constitu~ 
tional provision ; only he does not venture to submit his 
improvement to the consideration of the Legislature. He 
prefers to carry it out by himself; and to do so with comfort, 
he shelters it, like the dispensing power of James IT., under 
the broad shadow of the prerogative of mercy. He has shown 
upon a former occasion what he can do with that prerogative 
in the way of innovation. In the case of Jessie M‘Lacaiax, 
he set up by its help a Court of Criminal Appeal, in 
which the judge was named for that one occasion y 
himself, in which trial by jury was wholly dispen 
with, and in which the traditional publicity of English 
Law was flung summarily aside. In the Townrgy case 
he is going further still. His Court of Criminal Appeal 
is receiving a still further development. Juries, public tnals, 
permanent judges, have already been set aside as obsolete ; 
and now the examination of witnesses is added to the list of 
discarded ceremonies. Nor is this the worst. The new Court 
of Criminal Appeal is not to be administered by men learned 
in the law. It is not even to be administered Aer highest 
authorities in the medical profession. It is to be a board of 


‘second-rate doctors, selected by the Home Secretary, from 


among men whose only eininence is derived from his favour, 
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who, without the slightest legal training, without the 
faintest guidance from any legal mind, are to report 
whether the murderer is, or is not, sane in the eye of 
the English law. This is an innovation before which all 
former innovations pale. It is true that the baneful system 
of which this is the culmination has been growing 
up for a long period of time. Like the woman in the Gospels, 
we have suffered many things of many physicians. Their 
conflicting doctrines, their unsettled principles of science, and 
the recklessness with which a few members of the profession 
suffer themselves to be retained for a good round sum on either 
side, has already done much to perplex the administration of 
the criminal law. But the evil was mending itself at last. 
Juries were coming to view with a wholesome scepticism the 
evidence of experts. They were beginning to recognise the duty 
of deciding for themselves upon the facts before them, without 
ying too much to the explanation of them which might 
prescribed by the exigencies of this or that physiological 
tion. But now the evil is returning upon us in a seven- 
fold degree. Our last state will be much worse than our first 
if we are to have a supreme board of inferior doctors, instead 
of one or two witnesses, and if, instead of an yp pres jury 
being beguiled by an expert, the prerogative of mercy is to 
follow the fluctuations of scientific theory. At a trial there was 
at least the judge, who was proof against theories, and who 
could protect the jury; but there is nobody to protect the 
of State. A worse tribunal than a board of 
doctors could hardly have been selected—even assuming a 
Secretary of State provided with a more masculine nervous 
system. Sanity is, for legal purposes, a strictly legal term. 
Its meaning has been laid down by judges; and the evidence 
by which it is tested is easy for plain men to understand, 
when once their minds have been fixed upon the points which 
they are to decide. But sanity, as a medical word, means a 
very different thing. The medical theories upon insanity 
vary at different times among different members of the 
profession. In point of fact, as a matter of science, the 
question is ecient Some persons have even 
held that all dominant habits are accompanied by a change of 
physical conditions which in strictness would entitle us to 
of the subject of it as diseased. Of such insanity as 
t the law takes no count whatever. It recognises 
for its purposes no mental disease which does not in- 
volve either delusion or incapacity of perception. Sir 
Gerorce Grey is therefore requiring a number of physicians 
to decide a question of sanity upon a certain definition of the 
word, when they themselves have all their lives defined it in 
a different manner, and very possibly have staked what profes- 
sional reputation they have upon their own definition. With 
every for them, it is impossible to say that they enter 
upon an inquiry without a bias. : 
The ite has been granted now, and, according to 
the prevailing custom, cannot be recalled. But it will 
have left in the minds of the people a deep feeling of 
injustice, which many years of stern and careful impar- 
tiality will be insufficient to efface. The supposed report of 
Judge Martin, the ostentatious mention of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, who have no business to appear in the matter at 
all, and the invoked authority of two nameless medical men, 
will not dissipate the bitter resentment among the mass of the 
pulation which this ill-judged lenity will have caused. They 
ae too well that if it had been one of themselves who had 
committed such a murder with such devilish deliberation—with 
such a perfect knowledge of what he was doing, and of the 
retribution to which he was exposing himself—no medical 
witness would have come down to mystify plain facts by 
cloudy theories, no Lunacy Commissioners would have been 
called in to make an irregular investigation into matters beyond 
their office, no nameless physicians would have been hunted 
out to give a favourable opinion in his case. A contemptuous 
lecture upon the peculiar heinousness of his guilt would have 
been the only reply vouchsafed to the plea of insanity, 
if it had been urged by a penniless navvy who had murdered 
his mistress. The just instincts of the people will not be 
misled by the plausible apparatus of scientific paradox. They 
know ,hat the rich man has been spared where,the poor man 
would have been hanged. Upon Sir Grorce Grey rests the 
responsibility for all the disgrace threugh which his weak and 
impotent administration has the good name of English 
justice. He has proclaimed to the poorer and more defence- 
classes that the boasted equality of our land is an elaborate 
fiction ; he has announced to every unrestrained and passionate 
spirit that wealth and position can in England buy impunity 
for even the most atrocious crimes into which human ‘nature 
can be betrayed. 


AMERICAN FINANCE—NORTH AND SOUTH. 


ges financial reports of the two American Confederacies 
present the same contrasts as their military and consti- 
tutional history. On the one side is displayed an amount of 
material resources exceeding all that Europe had imagined of 
the wealth of the United States, but handled with an utter 
disregard of legal restraints, and a sublime indifference to the 
Nemesis which attends reckless nations as surely as ordinary 
spendthrifts. The picture drawn of the position of the 
Southern Confederacy exhibits the comparative scantiness of 
their means, and the vast embarrassment occasioned by what. 
they still call a mere paper blockade. At the same time, it dis- 
plays a moral frst which would be sought in vain in the: 
boasted success of the North. A mere constitutional scruple,. 
which Mr. Lixcotn would have swept away in an instant by 
force of his assumed War-power, has been allowed to hamper 
the financial operations of Mr. Davis’s Cabinet until the evil 
has reached a height which calls for the most energetic action 
of the Richmond Congress. 


Mr. Cuast’s Report is announced in the New York papers under 
the sensation-heading of “ Estimated Debt of 1,686,000,000: 
“ dollars,” from which it would seem that the bigness and. 
rapid growth of their national burdens continues to afford 
unmixed satisfaction to a generation which is careful to throw 
all its liabilities upon posterity. Mr. Case probably inter- 
ape correctly the wishes of those whom he represents when: 

e considers his duty to be limited to raising the necessary 
funds for the prosecution of the war, without any attempt to 
do more than pay the interest on his loans out of the revenue 
of the country. Starting from the assumption that the war 
was to be carried on entirely with borrowed money, it is im- 
possible to deny him the credit of an intelligent and successful 
policy; but there are many reasons for doubting whether 
his past triumphs in the art of raising money justify the 
sanguine hopes entertained, or at least expressed in his 
Report, of repeating the same operations as often as he 
pleases. There are some indications, even in the cheerful 

phs of Mr. Cuase’s voluminous Report, that a crisis 
at length been reached when the old devices can no longer 
be relied on, and the Federal Government will be left to the 
ordinary resource of —— directly for loans at such in- 
terest as capitalists may demand. Up to the present time the 
process has been of a different kind. Paper money has 
been issued in payment of the various of the 
State, and in such quantities as to bring the note: 
to a considerable discount. At the same time, bonds 
have been put forth, nominally at 6 per cent. inte- 
rest, but really at a much higher rate, because the condi-. 
tion was attached that the interest should be paid in gold: 
—a condition which it has not yet been found necessary to 
break. Every person who had 100 dollars of greenbacks at 
his disposal (worth, at present rates, about 65 dollars in coin) 
had the option of securing 6 dollars a year in coin by pur- 
chasing a Government bond at par, thereby obtaining in 
reality interest at more than 9 per cent. 

So long as the power of emitting more and more of the 
national paper was unexhausted, it was always a better spe- 
culation for the holder of greenbacks to invest in the 6 per 
cent. bonds (the five-twenties as they are called, from the 
times limited for redemption) than to retain his paper, 
subject to all the risks of depreciation; and by the double 
process of issuing greenbacks so freely as to bring 
them to a heavy discount, and then disposing of 
bonds ‘on what for the moment were very tempting 
terms, Mr. Cuase has i contrived to borrow an 
amount of money far larger than the Northern States seemed 
at all disposed to supply when hostilities were first commenced. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise amount which the regular 
debt of the United States has now attained, as Mr. Ciase is 
careful not to distinguish the money raised by loans at interest 
from that manufactured in the shape of currency. From 
previous information, it would appear that the paper 
currency has reached about 80,000,000/.; and, if so, the 
debt-proper must have been, on the 1st of July 1863, about 
140,000,000l., and by next Midsummer will have swollen to 
250,000,000/. Mr. Cuase does not even stop here with his 
prospective finance, but, knowing the childish delight with 
which the Federalists at present contemplate their future ruin, 
he carries his calculations forward to July 1865, by which 
time he promises to have raised the funded debt of his 
country to about 370,000,000l. 

The interesting inquiry suggests itself where all this mone 
is to come from, ad on Ce terms it is likely to be Bbeained. 
To have actually borrowed 150,000,000l; during the two 
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years of war is a feat which no one expected that any 
American Minister would be able to compass, but the 
ingenious plan by which the bonds were made market- 
able is, we are told, definitively laid aside, and it is not 
easy to see how upwards of 200,000,000/. more are to 
be borrowed in the course of the next eighteen months. 
Mr. Cxase’s own calculations are based upon a sufficiently 
transparent fallacy. “It is,” he says, ‘a distinguishing 
“ characteristic of our financial history in this rebel- 
“lion that the public credit, which was at the lowest 
“ebb in the month which preceded its breaking out, 
“ has steadily improved in the midst of the terrible trials it has 
“ brought upon the country. The first loans were negotiated 
“ at 7°30 percent. ; the next at 7; the next at 6; more recently 
“ large sums have been obtained at 5 and 4; and the whole of 
“ the debt which is represented by United States notes and 
“ fractional currency bears of course no interest.” This 
pleasant picture is somewhat darkened by the fact that the 
apparent reduction in the rate of interest represents in truth 
the excess of the depreciation of the paper money over the 
real increase in the rate of interest ; but even when due allow- 
ance is made for this obvious circumstance, it is a remarkable 
success to have obtained so large a sum as has already 
been borrowed without any greater enhancement in the rate of 
interest than from a little more than 7 to upwards of g per 
cent. 

It. is now the declared intention of the Government to ask 
for no further powers of issuing notes beyond those which have 
already been granted and exhausted; and if the process of 
debasement of the currency—which is neither more nor less 
than the exaction of a forced loan from all holders of 
Government notes—is. really to cease, Mr. Cunase will 
lose the powerful lever by which he was able to com- 
pel the acceptance of his bonds. Almost from the begin- 


ning of the civil war, capitalists were reluctant to make 


advances to the Federal Government, and the bonds were 
for the most part only accepted because they were thought a 
less objectionable investment than the constantly depreciating 
notes. It is always easy to get a so-called voluntary loan 
taken up when the sole alternative is a compulsory loan on 
more disadvantageous terms; and we have small faith in 
Mr. Cuase’s power of raising the 200,000,000/. he asks for, 
when once he has abandoned the contrivance which supplied 
him with the necessary means of pressure. 


To some extent, it is true that the old method of con- 
‘stantly increasing the paper circulation will still be 
made to operate ; for though no further direct issues may be 
authorized, the Government have already obtained authority 
to circulate an indefinite amount of Federal notes thrapgh the 
agency of the so-called National Banking Associations. A 
large number of these companies are about to commence 
business, and every bank will be compelled to purchase 
the privilege of issue by investing an equivalent amount 
in Federal bonds. To give a further stimulus to the 
project, a heavy discriminating tax of 2? per cent. is 
intended to be imposed on the old Banks; and if this 
is not sufficient to operate as a prohibition, the Minister 
will probably be strong enough to apply a yet stronger 
persuasion. The result is intended to be, and pro- 
bably will be, to annihilate all the Bank circulation, 
and leave the profits of paper coinage to be divided 
between the Government itself and its creatures — the 
National Banks. Until this policy has been completely 
worked out, Mr. Cuase will still retain some of the power 
which has hitherto enabled him to’ borrow as fast as he re- 
quired, but he has reached the last stage of the experiment, 
and when he has passed through that, it will need more than 
all the skill with which he is credited to find the means for a 
further prosecution of the war. 

The contrivances by which a State can procure the re- 
sources for an excessive expenditure are so few and so 
obvious, that it is not surprising that Mr. Davis’s Govern- 
ment should have essayed precisely the same measures which 
have thus far prospered so well in the hands of Mr. Lin- 
cotn and his Ministers. In fact, the South anticipated 
the North both in the issue of an inconvertible currency 
and in the attempt to transmute it into permanent stock 
» Boag offer to pay the interest in gold. For 4 time this 
plan was as successful,in Richmond as in Washington, 
but there were no Californian mines to keep up the supply 
of the precious metals, and the customs became almost 
unproductive as soon as the blockade assumed the degree 
of stringency to which it has now been buought. The con- 
sequence was that Mr. Davis was soon reduced to the 
necessity, which has not yet overtaken his rival, of suspending 


the specie payment of interest on his bonds, and from that 
moment it was no longer possible to carry on the Government 
without a constant increase of Treasury notes with the 
inevitable result of an enormous depreciation. The real 
requirements of the South, under existing circumstances, 
would perhaps be amply supplied with a currency of one- 
fourth the value of that which circulates in the North, while 
the nominal value of the issue is 50 per cent. in excess of 
Mr. Cuase’s greenbacks. The Southern President does not 
affect to disguise the gravity of the situation, but in tracing 
the financial history of the Confederation, he brings out one 
of the most singular illustrations of the extent to which the 
spirit of legality—no longer recognised on the north of the 
Potomac—continues to influence the measures of the so-called 
rebel statesmen. It seems that a clause in the Confederate 
Constitution provides that direct taxation (which is understood 
to include all taxation on land and slaves) shall be adjusted 
on the basis of a census to be taken of the population of 
the several States. The ce of the enemy on 
the soil of many of the Confederate States has precluded the 
possibility of taking the prescribed Census, and up to this 
time two-thirds of the property of the Confederation has 
escaped taxation altogether, because the methods of assess- 
ment enjoined by the letter of the Constitution have become 
impracticable. such a case, a little of the theory of an 
overriding War-power would have been extremely convenient, 
and almost excusable; but the Presipent declines to assume 
any irregular jurisdiction, though he sensibly suggests to his 
Parliament the propriety of substituting some new machinery 
of taxation for which the war itself has put out of gear. 


For the rest, his aims are directed, like those of the Northern 
Cabinet, to the conversion of the redundant currency into 
funded debt, and a scheme is matured for the purpose which, 
in effect, has much the same character of a forced loan as 
that which has supplied Mr. Lixcoun with cash and credit. 
The main distinction in principle is, that the Southern project 
is founded on the legitimate power of taxation, which is less. 
odious among a people fighting for freedom than with a nation 


thirsting for conquest and contracts; but, however character-. 


istic their superficial differences may be, it is evident that both 


parties have arrived at the point where compulsion, open or- 


disguised, remains the only means of satisfying the incessant 
cemands of a devastating war. The South, as the poorer 
nation, feels the pressure first; but it is quite possible that, as 
the more resolute, it may be able to endure it at least as long 
as its formidable invaders. 


MR. THACKERAY. 


YEAR already remarkable by the deaths of i 
persons has closed with an unexpected loss. In the full 
vigour of his faculties, and in the midst of healthy hopes and pro- 
jects, Mr. Thackeray has gone to join those who, in the old Latin 
hrase, are called with tender reticence the majority, or the many. 
Although modern feeling no longer deprecates sudden death as a 
peculiar evil to its victims, survivors feel most sensibly the unpre- 
pared blow which is concentrated into a single moment. ‘The 
shock of the event must have been felt over large spaces of 
society, extending from the centre of friendship and intumacy to 
distant regions in which the character of the writer was only 
conjectured from his works. Even the colourless ucts of 
science and recondite learning include an element of hunfan or 
biographical interest, and the literature which relates to daily life 
and to social manners is far more closely connected-with personal 
relations. Whatever Mr. Thackeray wrote was obviously, and for 
the most part intentionally, tinged with individual peculiarity, and 
only the most careless readers can have failed occasionally to think 
of the author. The circumstances of his life, as well as his tastes 
and habits, brought him into contact with an extraordinarily 
large circle of acquaintances, ani his striking personal ap- 
pearance was still more widely known within and beyond 
the range of London society. By the friends who knew 
him best, Mr. Thackeray was thoroughly beloved, and in the 
due proportion of nearer or remoter intercourse he inspired 
an affectionate regard in all who shared his conversation. 
All competent observers who have been brought by merit or 
good fortune into contact with men of genius know that, 
notwithstanding innumerable diversities of character, they are 
almost always distinguished by a fundamental simplicity and 
nobleness of nature. e course of Mr. Thackeray's lite was pro- 
bably not unfavourable to his intellectual and moral development, 
but no perversity of training or exceptional obliquity of cueum- 
stances could have converted him into an intriguer, a fanatic, or a 
prig. Not affecting stoical elevation, liable to conscious and 
unconscious foibles, he satisfied the first condition of greainess or 
natural superiority by o—_ remaining essentially the same. A 
certain largeness and ity of disposition leit room for the 
undisturbed play of his intellect and fancy. It was not his mission 
to guide the opinions of men, or to direct their practical. energies. 
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The gift of humorous observation and of dramatic reproduction | difficult achievement. Caricatures, even when they onhiie 


is subtler and rarer, and it is not less really useful. 
Superficial critics often attributed to 


in his writin 
haps by their knowledge of his personal character, received | 
from his works an opposite impression. His satirical acuteness 
contrasted oddly, and yet pleasantly, with an invincible credulity | 
in every form and every pretence of goodness. The hero of the | 
day, especially if his merits were philanthropic or religious, 
always commanded his momentary belief and admiration. Innate 
diffidence or modesty inclined him to exaggerate the greatness of | 
. good men and of those who professed to be good. In real life, and | 
sometimes in literary composition, he was unduly tolerant of im- 
postors whom he was far too honest to imitate. The sarcastic quality — 
of his writings oe oot the reaction of his judgment against 
his impulses, and it also arose, in part, from an almost feminine | 
poe nae of harshness and wrong. He might be said to be 
habitually angry because all the world was not as gentle and as | 
genial as himself; and yet he was so far from entertaining exces- 
sive self-esteem that, if he could have denuded himself of his | 
personality, he would probably have chosen an entirely different | 
tppe of character, which would have been narrower and poorer | 
his own. If he had been a dull man, he would perhaps | 
have submitted to the dictation of some presuming theorist or 
sectarian teacher; but a happy faculty of discerning absurdity 
secured him against the consequences of his un softness of 
disposition. To a certain extent, he was aware of his own amiable | 
peculiarities, and several of his fictitious characters are partially | 
copied from the simpler and less vigorous side of his own nature. The 
weakness which too often distinguishes the virtuous and benevo- | 
lent personages of his novels indicates his unfounded suspicion that | 
intellectual power is a moral drawback rather than an inappre- 
ciable advantage. He knew himself to be able and brilliant, and 
he never discovered that he was intrinsically He once 
accepted as a compliment the half-serious remark of one of his | 
friends, that the principal feature of his character was a weak 
religious sentimentality. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Thackeray failed in his attempt, some 
years ago, to obtain a seat in Parliament. For politics, and in 
general for either abstract or practical controversies, he was in- 
capable of caring, and his consciousness of his true vocation was 
characteristically displayed in his h congratulations of the 
successful adversary, who, as the defeated candidate informed his 
supporters, was better qualified for the House of Commons 
than himself. It would perhaps have been better if he had 
never meddled with history, for some kinds of greatness irritated 
and repelled him, and his strong perception of personal obliquities 
blinded him to the t public interests which were often 
identified with imapettack kings or statesmen. The Hanoverian 
succession, which ated the liberties of England, was 
associated in Mr. Thackeray’s imagination with a succession 
of coarse or insignificant German princes, who were less pic- 
turesque than the Pretender of tradition. The illustrious Marl- 
borough seemed to him only an avaricious tyrant, and he would 
willingly have dwarfed Swift to the proportions of Addison, 
because the Tale of a Tub displays more questionable daring than 
scores of verses about the spacious firmament and the 
blue ethereal sky. Even the form of genius which Mr. Thackeray 
might have been e most heartily to appreciate was dis- 
tasteful to him when he believed it to have been dissociated from 
moral worth. His irrelevant criticism on the faulty life of 
Sterne is substituted for the due —e of a — which, both 
in fiction and in humour, was even higher than his own. The few 
failings of his taste and judgment leaned to the side of virtue, 
and the delicate and almost timid sensitiveness of his nature 
explained and excused occasional injustice. It would be unfit- 
ting at the present moment to notice even petty defects, except 
for the purpose of explaining the paradox of a benevolence 
which sometimes seemed to require a cynical expression. Mr. 
Thackeray's friends were not perplexed by any similar incon- 
sistency between his affectionate character his kindly de- 
meanour. The formidable satirist never sought to be feared 
either by his intellectual equals or by the most commonplace of 
his associates. 

His knowledge of character was minute and accurate, but it was | 
confined to the limits of his own experience. He had lived among 
artists, men of letters, native and foreign adventurers, and in the 
best society of London; -but he knew nothing of — or 
artisans, and he never attempted to describe them. The variety 
of his creations has been undervalued, because his later novels were | 
too exclusively occupied with a — phase of existence; but the 
humble clerk who is the hero of the Great Hoggarty Diamond is 
removed by many degrees in the social scale from the Marquis of 
Steyne ard Lady Kew. The artificial ingenuity by which accuracy 
of costume is preserved in Esmond and The Virginians might have 
raised a doubt of Mr. 'hackeray’s prudence in attempting historical 
fiction ; but the Luck of Barry Lyndon contains an admirable pic- 
ture of Continental life in the last century, although the story has 
failed to obtain ity in uence of the error of making 
the villain of the ss like Smollett’s Count Fathom, also its 
hero or ceutre. In ys Mr. Thackeray performed a feat 
which has rarely been accomplished in fiction, by endowing the 
creature of his imagination with a portion of his own genius and 

wit. Perhaps the reality of life which is imparted to the 
thoroughly commonplace Osborne is almost an equally | 


| whole classes by a skilful ex 
. Thackeray the bitter | 
and sarcastic tendency which they imagined that they discovered | 

His friends, on the other hand, influenced per- | 


eration of their peculiarities, rank 
below the natural and breathing portraits of the highest order of 
artists. In the power of arranging the accessories of scenery and 
incident Mr. Thackeray had many yore et there is no more 

rfect passage in modern literature than the Waterloo chapter in 

anity Fair, where the rumours the battle form 
accompaniment to the anxieties an jects of the personages 
the as they wait for the results 2 

While the best parts of Mr. Thackeray’s regular novels belong 
to the class of refined comedy, his Christmas stories, his contribu- 
butions to Punch, and his minor writings in general, overflow with 
the gayest and wildest humour. No modern les approach in 


_ excellence to the imitations of Mr. Disraeli and Sir Bulwer Lytton 


in Codlingsby and George de Barnwell. The profound philosoph 
of the interesting murderer’s argument to prove that he 


committed no crime because he felt no remorse, is the more. 


admirable because it approaches the limits of possible sophistry. 
Major Gahagan, “the slayer of elephants,” furnishes a subject 
for one of the wittiest of burlesque romances. In Rebecca 
and Rowena, where Mr. Thackeray vented his humorous 
irritation against the heroine of Ivanhoe, his unfailing dislike 
to famous warriors is expressed in the melodramatic ferocity of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. Like all great comic writers, he derived 
a special amusement from certain favourite types of character. 
Of the mendacious Irish adventurer he was never tired, and Barry 
— was only the possible or credible forerunner of The 
i The “Jeames” of the Diary and the “Charles” of 
the Yellow-plush Papers are still more fabulous representatives of 
the imaginary London footman ; but Mr. Thackeray knew how to 
produce the most amusing results by adopting the gratuitous 
supposition that uneducate oe. was combined with a 
practice of phonetic spelling. He always took pleasure in playing 
with the language of which he had obtained perfect mastery. His 
puns and his unexpected rhymes were surprisingly ingenious, and 
the flowing metre of his humorous ballads was mot far removed 
from the music of genuine poetry. His ordinary style was in a 
high degree pure and idiomatic, and his habitual cultivation of 
the niceties of lan taught him to appreciate, in his maturer 
ears, the classical studies which he had too much undervalued in 
is youth. He sometimes said that his highest aspiration would 
be to produce a few short poems as finished and perfect as the 
Odes of Horace. 

Detailed criticism would be ill-suited to the occasion, but the 
memory of a great writer is i bly, and for the world at large 
exclusively, associated with his works. To those who knew Mr. 
Thackeray himself, it seems as if a sagacious stranger might con- 
struct his true character from a careful study of his writings. It 
would be evident that, while he had no pretension to learning, he 
possessed vast stores of miscellaneous knowledge, and that what- 
ever. he knew was available for his purposes. His gaiety and 
melancholy corresponded tg the humour of his fictions, and to the 
pathetic element which they contained. The acrimony of his 
satire was but the form in which a sensitive nature sought at the 
same time concealment.and utterance, The most common error 
in his conception of character proceeded from an excess of chari- 
table forbearance. He made his amiable women almost silly, not 
because he despised feminine virtues, but because he had taught 
himself to be tolernint of folly if he fancied that it was eombined 
with ness. rating to himself his own conscious failings, 
holding thet intellectual gifts afforded no a for moral exccl- 
lence, he scarcely knew how large a possibility of error is abolished 
by the elimination of stupidity, His survivors understand better 
the essential purity of character which was intimately connected 
with his peeling fancy and with his keen observation, 


THE PERSONAL THEORY OF HISTORY. 


N° one ‘can read the historical literature of the present day 
without being aware that it is pervaded by two distinct 
and divergent theories. Possibly there may be a way of recon- 
ciling the two, and it may turn out that each has a fair share of 
truth in it; but, as we see them at present, they are thoroughly dif- 
ferent, and are taken up by men of totally different characters and 
casts of mind. There is the scientific theory, and there is 
the personal theory. The scientific theory upposes that 
mankind is constantly acted on by a variety of causes, many of 
them connected with the conformation of the physical globe and 
of the human body, and that history is to be looked on as the 
record of the action of these causes. The gms theory assumes 
that the fortunes of mankind are controlled by the action of a 
succession of eminent individuals, in whose will, and genius, and 
character there is an inexhaustible and inscrutable fund of motive- 
power, intended and able to propel mankind in a direction congruous 
to that in which the eminent individuals themselves have moved. 
These eminent individuals, however, being some good and some bad, 
propel mankind in different directions, but, in the long, run, the 
propulsive force of the good ones is found superior, History is 
thus turned into a field in which a countless series of biographies 
finds its place. Mr. Maurice and Mr. Carlyle have familiarized 
their countrymen with this theory, and, whatever its merits or 
defects, no one can deny that it been enforced with all the 
support of earnestness, of genius, and of a thorough belief that it 
alone is the key of the universe. The Personal Theory of wy 
is the foundation of all Mr. Maurice’s theology, or at Teast of 
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of it which is not merely argumentative and does not consist of 
assurances to his opponents that they would be wholly right if 
they were not wholly wrong, while, in a higher sense, they are both 
wholly right and wholly wrong. Mr. Car yle’s adherence to the 
theory has led him from s to till it has landed him in 
the biography of Frederick the Great. But the exact re- 
sults of a theory are often more easily tested when we 
look at them as they appear in the writi of those 
who are followers rather than leaders in the field. An 
obscure or incompetent follower would be a very unfair spe- 
cimen to take. Buta follower who is himself a man of origi- 
any and power may properly be selected as showing what 
the theory comes to when it passes into general use. Professor 
Kingsley has lately written in Macmillan’s Magazine a review of 
Mr. Froude’s History of Elizabeth, and in this review the Per- 
sonal Theory appears in its most pronounced form. This offers a 
good opportunity of examining, however briefly, some of the 
characteristics attaching to the theory itself or to the use prac- 
tically and naturally made of it. 

It appears to us to be quite true that eminent men have a great 
influence over the destiniesof mankind. This always has been so, 
and always will be so, for men are largely and quickly swayed 
by those whom they recognise to be their superiors, and difler- 
ences in the quality of men are as obvious as the sun at noonday. 
It is true that we may trace much of this influence, and much of 
the way in which it is shown, to what we know or fancyare its causes, 
and we may assume that there is a set of causes determining 
the whole of the influence which is potentially cognisable by human 
inquiry, although science is as yet unequal to the task. But, as a 
matter of fact, greatness of mind and character remains as yet a 
something not analysed, and to analyse which we are making no 
perceptible steps. Those who have lived on terms of intimacy with 
a great man are aware that although each of his actions appears 
tolerably simple, and each thing he says is not better than what 
some of his neighbours could have said, there is an additional 
something—an indication of possible capacity, a tone of mind and 
thought, a force and a spirit—which is felt but cannot be expressed. 
Men are swayed by the truly great, and true greatness in its 
inmost nature is inexplicable. So far the Personal Theory is, 
we venture to think, indisputable; aud we may also venture 
to say that the composition of history in some sort of ac- 
cordance with this theory is a thing that can never cease. For 
it is only through an appeal to the undying interest which 
great men and actions of conspicuous nobleness, or horror, 
or significance excite, that those who are not accustomed to 
reflect can be made to read history with pleasure. Mr. Kingsley, 
in the review of which we have spoken, seems to us quite 
right when he says that this is the secret of the popularity, such 
as it is, of Shakspeare’s historical plays, and that the uneducated 
or half-educated must have this personal attraction in order that 
they may be induced to open the page of the past. The young, 
too, always regard history in its personal A They are violent 
partisans of the Greeks or the Trojans, of Hannibal or the Romans, 
of Charles I. or Cromwell. We see wi peeves that Mr. Kingsley 
has undertaken to write a history of England for boys ; for boys 
must learn by admiring and detesting, not by analysing and 
weighing evidence; and Mr. Kingsley will, we have no doubt, 
not only awaken a vast amount of admiration or detestation for 
the people he describes, but will generally awaken it justly. 

But when we come down from generals to particulars, when we 
have got our interest in history awakened, and only want 
to know what really happened in a given case, we 
see some reason to mistrust histories written exclusively 
under the Personal Theory. And the first reason of our 
mistrust is that, just as we can appeal to our own experience 
of prost men, and say that there was a something in them which 
had an influence not to be analysed, so we can » he appeal to our 
experience and see how easily any one would be misled who 
explained a whole period of history and a whole stage of society 4 
by attending only to the acts sayings of some t man, on 
whom he might choose to concentrate his attention. We find 
that, practi f there are limits to the influence, and to the right 
to influence, which great men Their very virtues often 
led them into paths where, if we followed them, we should 
quickly go astray in writing modern history, Few persons, for 
example, would deny that, each in his way, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Dr. Arnold were great men. But if an historian, two 
hundred af pee: hence, in writing the history of our times, were to 
be uid mainly by what he could learn of the lives and conduct 
and opinions of these two men, he might, as we know, very easily 
fall into grave errors. It would be, we should think, manifestly 
absurd if the Reform movement were condemned because the Duke 
was discovered to have opposed it, and it would be manifestly un- 
just if a conception of the drift and value of theological opinion 
among the upper classes of England were estimated by the vehe- 
ment age in which Dr, Arnold recorded his likes and dislikes. 
And yet it is by no means hard to see how a future historian, 
adopting the Personal Theory with avidity and satisfaction, might 
fall into both these mistakes. We feel sure, at any rate, that if 
Mr. Carlyle had made the Duke his hero, he would have set no 
bounds to the scornful pleasantry with which he would have 


announced the resistance of the Duke to all projects for giving up | 


the control of men to “a thousand Tomkinses and their ballot- 
boxes.” And if, two hundred years hence, theologians.do not 


dogmatic guesses as if they were articles of faith, the theolo- 
gians of that day will be a different set from those known in our 
time 


It is, again, almost impossible that a zealous adherent of the 
Personal of history should not be mastered by his own 
theory, and carried away captive wherever it may lead him. Mr. 
Kingsley, at any rate, will not stand any trifling with the theory. 
He cannot even comprehend how any one, except from baseness or 
ignorance, can see spots in the sun which has been set up to be 
worshipped. People who ask, however humbly, whether spots are 
spots, are dismissed under the opprobrious name of critics. When 
Mr Froude’s picture of Henry VIII. came out in his first two 
volumes, Mr. Kingsley tells us that “the critics recalcitrated.” 
And he goes on to explain the motive of this recalcitration—* If 
it had been so, would they not have said it themselves long ago? ” 
This is the only cause which Mr. Kingsley can conceive as having 
led critics to examine for themselves, as patiently and honestly 
as they could, whether the evidence adduced by r. Froude bore 
out his conclusions. In his later volumes Mr. Froude has treated 
the chief persons of his ene actuated by more mixed motives, 
and this is very painful to Mr. Kingsley. He cannot bear this 
disturbance of the pure and simple Personal Theory. Mr. 
Froude finds much to admire and much to blame in Eliza- 
beth, but Mr. Ki y is of opinion that the truly Pro- 
testant and English thing to do is to apply the Personal Theory in 
favour of Elizabeth, and to back her yl wae Mr. Froude, for 
example, in one passage, speaks with some confidence that Elizabeth 
at one period honestly wished to marry Leicester to Mary Stuart, 
and shortly after says that Elizabeth was “ most likely acting in 
good faith.” This grain of hesitation is not at all to Mr. Kingsley’s 
taste. When the colours are once nailed to the Elizabeth mast, 
they must be stuck to. “ Cui bono?” as he asks, “ the whole of 
this later .’ He himself declares that there shall be no ae 
in his sun. en she was hesitating what to do about Du 
Mr. Kingsley tells us, Elizabeth “ vacillated and lied till she h 
and England likewise, was half mad with suspense.” “ But then,” as 
we are elsewhere told, “ she began on the wrong path, after the 
fashion of the then world, when everyone seems to have lied over 
public matters. It is enough that she left that path in time to 
save England and herself.” 

Then, again, the Personal Th is sadly liable’ to variations. 
The idol of one man is the detestation of another. -Mr. Kingsley, 
with a candour that does him credit, not only sees this, but owns 
it. Every one, he seems to think, wi naturally and properly work 
the Personal ing to his previous peepemensione. 
Mr. Motley, for has an 0} 

charges , Mr. y thi 

rmissible in a republican author,” but do not come ~t from 
explained Elizabeth’s parsimony by 


Protestant, it is truly English to connect the 
monarchs with their Protestantism. Elizabeth was a Queen, 
after considerable hesitation, and in view of immediate dethrone- 
ment if she hesitated, was induced to risk ber fortunes on the 
success of the Reformed religion, and therefore a good. Englishman 
will swear by her through fhick and thin. A Bepetion will 
naturally see faults in her, because he does not care a Queens ; 
and a Catholic will justifiably suspect her of atrocious crimes, 
because she mt a heretic. Quot homines, tot historic 
—a dismal prospect for readers, ono Shes 
"after all, something may be said in favour of the dull plan 
writing history according to the balance of evidence. 


-MR..NEWMAN ON THE SLAVE STATES. 


nents, in order that they may form some sort of conception of the 
view which the Southerners are likely to take of them. It also 
contains various criticisms on our own national conduct, which are 
perhaps even more interesting. ' 

Mr. Newman begins by saying that he has been “thought ex- 
travagant in comparing the Slave Power to Thugs, cannibals, and 
buccaneers.” This he justifies, As to the buccaneers, he ob- 
serves that all the filibustering expeditions undertaken or sug- 
gested by the Americans were in the interests of the slave- 
owners, and for the sake of extending slavery; for which reason 
the Southerners in general are worse than buccaneers. As for the 


habitually choose some theological star, and glorify all he said 
and did, and explain and justify all his random assertions and 


Th “They were a religious community which, with plausible 
and mannsre, combined ome fanetion) and. pistilentiol 
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to the explanation. It gives us a curious notion of history that it 
should avowedly vary acconting to the form of government under 
which the writer has been brought up. Mr. Kingsley, how- 
ever, does not recoil even from this extremity. His main » R 
criterion of historical evidence i spparentiz, | to ask 
what is the truly English view to take. Englishmen are 
loyal, it is truly English to interpret everything in favour 
of their . monarchs; and as the English @re also ; 
| M& FRANCIS NEWMAN has just written for the Man- . 
| chester Union and Emancipation Society a pamphlet called 
7 the Character of the Southern States | rr gee It purports, on 
the title-page, to be a letter to a friend who hed joined the 
Southern Independence Association, and an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the pamphlet adds that it is part only of what was 
| produced by his friend’s letter. It is in every way a remarkable 
| production, and deserves to be read by those who wish to know 
what view the extreme advocates of the North take of their o . 
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doctrine, that they had a divine right to murder and plunder 
innocent travellers.” Which of us, he asks, would not prefer 
being so murdered and plundered to being caught and sold by an 
American for a slave? “If I were to go on a slavetrading 
venture,” says Mr. Newman, “our law would pronounce me a 
felon, and (I rather think) would hang me. What more 
would it do to a Thug?” Therefore the Southerners are 
worse than Thugs. “As to cannibals, these seem to me, in 
comparison with the Slave Power, only rude and almost inno- 
cent barbarians.” Mr. Newman then procéeds with painful, but 
it must be owned justifiable, plainness of h to describe what 
is no doubt the worst and most hateful feature of slavery—its 
sexual results. He fairly describes the enormity of a man’s 
selling his own children, and of other revolting incidents of a 
system which treats human beings as chattels. After dwelling 
on this subject, and on what he describes as the “right of rape” 
(a phrase more expressive than exact), he adds, “ I confess, though 
I can m to write with perfect calmness on these things, I 
cannot speak calmly. My heart often becomes like a volcano. I 
do not see how it can be otherwise with any honest man who 
knows the facts.”” He dwells on “ the beautiful quadroon writh- 
ing under the whip,” and indignantly adds, “And then, per- 
haps; if my words are choked end hurried, and my eyes gleam 
bre sre you suppose my judgment to be disordered and 
ti 


So much for Mr. Newman's views of the South. His friend, 
it would seem, had questioned his right to his opinion on the 
ground that the evidence of its truth was insufficient. Mr. New- 
man, in reply, enumerates various sources from which information 
might be obtained.- ether his own impressions on the subject 
that causes the “choked and hurried” words, and the eyes 
that “gleam with fierceness,” are derived from an impartial 
study of the facts or from testimonies so selected as to confirm 
a strong previous opinion may, perhaps, be inferred from a 
glance at the three witnesses. to whom he specially appeals 
in to the condition of the planting States. e first is 
“Mrs. Fanny Kemble, an unexceptionable witness concerning the 
estate of her own husband in South Carolina.’”” The second is 
“Judge Winter of Georgia, a refugee driven out in the 
beginning of ,the war for his attachment to the Union. He 
has publicly stated that he has taken note of more than five 
hundred murders of coloured men committed within his own 
range, and in not one case was the murderer brought 
into’ Court.” The “ third witness is General Benjamin Butler, 
whom no one will accuse of mawkish philanthropy.” General 
Butler, we are told, was formerly a “ Hunker,” or Pro-slavery 
— and a personal friend of Jefferson Davis, but when he 
went to New Orleans his eyes were opened. “He had to make 
judicial decisions, and he discovered by the sworn evidence of 
white men the actual state of things. He was converted by the 
facts themselves, and became an Abolitionist.”’ 

A writer who comes before a readers with the admission 

under : any circumstances whatever, he gets too excited to 


tha’ 
. speak coolly, makes himself absurd if he does not also take care 


‘judgment, and what is to be thought of 


to have proof that he gets excited ee good grounds. Strong 

ions are respectable only when they are guided by a strong 
e judgment of a 
man who attaclf®s any weight at all to such witnesses on 
such questions? Mrs. Kemble might perhaps be an unexception- 
able witness on some other subjects; but where her feelings are 
excited, and ‘she gets a chance of saying something unpleasant 
“concerning the estate of her own husband,” it is difficult not to 
feel that the repudiation of her husband’s name is not the sort 
of step which entitles her to credit when she speaks of the state 
of his affairs. As to Judge Winter—the gentleman who proves 
five hundred murders by a single sentence—Mr. Newman appears 
to think that the fact that he is a refugee from the South specially 
qualifies him to give an impartial account of the state of things J 
existing there. Perhaps, however, the most astonishing witness 
is General Butler. ether he deserves all or any considerable 
part of the obloquy he gets from the South, we do not now stop 
to inquire. Choking accents, and eyes gleaming with fury, are 
little to our taste wherever they show themselves. Nay, we 
entertain a certain respect for people who think and speak coolly 
even under provocation, and probably General Butler does 
not get quite fairly jud by the people of New Orleans; 
but who can believe that, having for years been a Hunker 
or Pro-slavery Democrat, he was really converted by “the 
sworn evidence of whites?” Can it be any sin against charity 
to believe that he saw that the extreme was. likely to be 
the successful one, and that he went for it accordingly? The 
simplicity which not only attaches importance to the conversion of 
a politician to the party which is coming into power, but supposes 
that others, are capable of doing the same, gives the measure of 
Mr. Newman’s capacity for tical inquiries, and enables us to 
estimate at their real value the fact that his voice chokes and his 
eyes gleam with | when he thinks of the South. 

Reverting from the subject of his power of weighing evidence 
to the conclusions which he draws from it, let us consider for a 
moment the value of his dispassionate, ee ane deliberate 
opinion, that the Southerners are worse than buccaneers, cannibals, 


and Thugs. Of course, Mr. Newman, with the natural feelings of 
a gentleman, does not like to be suspected of calling names, but it 
would really be less to his discredit to be convicted of intemperance 
of language than to be convicted of such absurdity as the deliberate 


argue in earnest that the Southerners are not worse than Thugs, 
pirates, and cannibals, but since Mr. Newman raises the question 
seriously it is due to him to say a word on it. The objection to 
Thugs and pirates is that they openly repudiate, in theory and in 

ractice, the first principles of morality, and make open war on the 

uman race. Now allow slavery to be as bad as you please, still it 
does not do that. It no doubt involves dreadful evils. Its sexual 
results in icular are horrible, and not to be excused or 
palliated ; but though Mr. Newman may be right in his belief that 
they do occur, and though it would be hard to speak too strongly 
of their enormity, no slaveholder would ever think of formally justi- 
fying them. Many would deny their existence ; others would admit 
and deplore it, and suggest remedies—futile perhaps and impracti- 
cable ; all would say that such practices are immoral, and are so 
considered by the established creed of the country, though that 
creed may be inoperative or less active than it should be. 
Probably not a single man, except, perhaps, here and there an 
accomplished Southern gentleman, highly educated and intensely 
sensitive, who could not speak of the North without a choking 
voice and an eye gleaming with fury, and whose friends were apt 
to consider his judgment disordered and fanatical, would be found 
to say that such things are eternally right because they are 
essential to slavery. The great objection to American slavery is, 
that it undéabtediy does cowertully tempt the politicians of the 
country to buccaneering enterprises, that it does lead the popula- 
tion to set a light value on human life, and to their fellow- 
creatures as mere instruments of pleasure or profit; but Thugs 
and pirates adopt en things as a system which they justify. 
Suppose the Southern Congress were to re an Act as follows — 
Section 1. Piracy is declared lawful, and we  Riedge ourselves to 
— it on all occasions; Section 2. It shall be lawful for all 

outhern citizens to practise Thuggee in every part of the Con- 
federate States; Section 3. The negroes, being cattle, shall be 
eaten accordingly; Section In consideration of the pro- 
visions hereinbefore contai slavery is abolished. If such 
an Act became law, Mr. Newman would be bound to contend 
that the Southerners had made a great step in civilization, 
and ought to be praised by the rest of the world. If it were not 
for the way in which it has pleased him to write, it would be an 
insult to his understanding to ask him whether he thinks that 
under such a code the lot of the world in general, or that of negroes 
in particular, would be better than it is at present. The first article 
would legalize slave-trading, plus every other sort of sea-robbery. 
The second would, of course, enable every one to extort service, 
or to ravish, or to do whatever else he pleased by the threat of 
death, and the infliction either of that extreme penalty or any- 
thing short of it. As to the third, its importance would depend 
considerably on the question whether the Southerners would be 
as temperate as the Scotch shepherds, and be contented with 
braxy nigger. If so, all that could be said would be that there 
is uo accounting for taste. If eating involved killing for the sake 
of eating, it is hard to deny that cannibalism so understood would 
be an aggravation of the lot of the slaves. It is difficult to be 
serious on such a point, but if Mr. Newman really means what he 
says, he must admit that our proposed Act would be a measure of 
reform, a step in the right direction. 

About half of Mr. Newman’s pamphlet is pervaded by a set of 
little snorts at England and things English, the gist of which 
is, that a contrast between our conduct towards America 
and our conduct towards the Sepoy mutineers proves that “ the 
ruling classes of England have one morality for themselves and 
another for free republics.” What, he asks, should we English 
have thought if the Americans had recognised the Great Mogul, 
and issued a declaration of neutrality? No doubt, “if pirates or 
mutineers become very powerful, we cannot shut our eyes to this 
matter of fact; and if we get into war with them, we must call 
it war, and deal with them by the laws of war, which we 
criminally refused to do in the Indian mutiny.” He adds 
pelsewhere—‘“I cannot forget that the Queen's Ministry 
was so far from recognising the Great Mogul or the Princes 
of Oude as ‘belligerent,’ that it treated the former as a felon, 
and sent him to a penal settlement, and winked at his sons 
having been shot in cold blood, when they had, without com- 
pulsion, entrusted themselves to the honour of an English officer.’ 
They had, however, done no such thing. With that base cowar- 
dice which is the natural result of base wickedness, they obeyed 
the orders which an English officer had the heroic courage to issue, 
and they were shot dead to avoida rescue. “ You cannot doubt,” 
he adds, “that a frenzy of rage would have swept through 
England if the American Government had declared the Great 
Mogul to be belligerent in the summer of 1857, and thereby 
enabled his agents to buy arms and ships at New York.” He 
further observes that it is as dishonest to conceal the fact that 
many of the Southern leaders had sworn allegiance to the United 
States, as it would have been to conceal the fact that the muti- 
neers in India were under an oath of allegiance to Queen 
Victoria. 

Put together, these remarks—which are introduced by the way 
in order to slap the English — in the face, and point the 
pretty moral stated above as to the habits of the governing classes 
_—may be resolved into the following propositions: —1. The 
Southerners are rebels, having violated an oath of allegiance. 
z. The Americans have the same right to complain of our procla- 
mation of neutrality as we should have had to complain of a 
similar one in the’ year 1857, in favour of the Great Mogul. 3. 


helding of the opinion which he advances. It seems absurd to 


We were criminal in refusing to recognise the Sepoy mutineers 
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as belligerents entitled to the usages of war. Each of these 
propositions is a marvellous illustration of the feebleness with 
which accomplished men can think and write on subjects 
which excite their passions to such an extent as to set their 
eyes gleaming with fury. As to the first—does any sensible 
man suppose that oaths of allegiance ever alter an antecedent 
obligation? If secession was right, it is idle to say that every 
man who ever held office under the United States was bound 
in conscience not to secede. If it was wrong, the fact that 
a man had held office made it no worse. Suppose Washington 
had taken an oath of allegiance to George Til. as he probably 
did when he served under Braddock, would that fact detract 
from his fame? It is the great argument against oaths of 
allegiance that they are useless and impossible to construe, for 
what is the true allegiance to which people always swear? Of course 
it is rightful allegiance, and who is to say when allegiance, i.e. 
submission, is rightful? The crime of the Sepoys arose not from 
their oath, but from their personal treachery. They were our 
soldiers, provided by us with the arms and discipline which, with- 
out notice or warning, they treacherously turned against us. If 
they had not been sworn, their case would have been just as bad. 
It is highly probable that some of the leaders of the Secession 
movement may have been guilty of personal treachery to the 
United States. Every one in arms has probably been guilty of 
the crime of high treason against that Government, and may be 
hung for it, unless, indeed, secession was legal under the Constitu- 
tion—a question by no means so clear as Mr. Newman appears to 
consider it. The treachery must in any event be reprobated, and 
is reprobated by every Englishman who believes in the fact; but 
it is the personal offence of some of the leaders, and does not 
apply to the bulk of the population. “The legal criminality, the 
liability to be hung, has nothing whatever to do with the merits 
of the case in a moral point of view. 

The second proposition, which puts our declaration of neutrality 
on the same footing as a supposed declaration of the same sort in 
favour of the Great Mogul, is perfectly silly. The seceding States 
declared that their Government was independent of the United 
States Government. They occupied, and still occupy, a large, 
distinct territory of their own, with a regular Government and 
regular armies. They have a large seal , many ports, and a set 
of: cruisers actually at sea. Under these circumstances, it was 
absolutely ne that we should take some step regarding them. 
We must either declare them rebels and pirates, or declare our 
neutrality. What right had we to commit ourselves to one view 
of an extremely complicated constitutional question which did not 
concern us more than others, and brand them as pirates? Would 
the rest of Europe have done so? Is France as wicked as 
we, or has Mr. Newman no eyes for other wickedness 
than that of the governing classes of his own country? Between 
this state of things and that which existed in the Indian mutiny, 
there is absolutely no pry If we had been driven out of 
India—if the miserable old King of Delhi, who never had any 
power at all either before or during the revolt, had assumed the 
sovereignty of the Peninsula, declared his independence, and sent 
out cruisers against our commerce—the parallel would have existed, 
and no reasonable Englishman could then have complained of a de- 
claration of neutrality, though even then it would have been an inno- 
vation on the part of any nation of European descent to give such 
a recognition to a potentate outside the pale of international law. 
If Canada, or Ireland, or Australia proclaimed its independence, 
we should be lucky indeed if we got a declaration of neutrality 
from the United States. The true Ilel to such a declaration 
in favour of the Sepoy mutineers would have been a declaration 
of neutrality in favour of the New York rioters. The Sepoys not 
only never proclaimed their independence, but they never had any 
ostensible country or assignable territory which they could affirm 
to be independent. 

As to the proposition that it was “criminal” in us to refuse 
belligerent rights to the Sepoys, it is not merely impertinent but 
childish. If Mr. Newman is in such a furious passion that he 
cannot see how General Lee’s army differs from the gang of mur- 
derers who expiated with their lives the massacres of Delhi and 
Cawnpore, we cannot show him the difference. We may, how- 
ever, observe that the recognition of belligerent rights by a 
foreign and by'a home Government are totally different things. 
It does not follow that, because we are right in treating the Con- 
federates as belligerents, the Federals are wrong in treating them 
as rebels. If they can catch Mr. Jefferson Davis, and hang him, 
that is their affair ; but, even if we approved of that, it would not 
follow that we ought to hang Captain Semmes or Maffitt as 
pirates, if they came into our harbours. 

Mr. Newman’s eminence is our only excuse for noticing so 
feeble a production at such length, but it is as well to see what 
sort of stuff fanaticism is made of. It is as well to go up toa 
ghost whose eyes gleam with fury, to see whether, after all, it is 
anything more formidable than a hollow turnip illuminated by a 
farthing dip. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


in a moral sense, is an acknowledged 
virtue. It is the active negation of an acknowledged weak- 
ness and meanness of human nature. Only the good, and in some 
cases only the great, can entirely forget themselves in the devotion 
of their lives to or for other human beings, or to or for principles 
involving the upward progress of the human race. ether it 
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be a 8 act or @ series of habitual acts through which the 
power of self-sacrifice is shown, or whether the absolute renun- 
ciation of selfish interests and purposes be testified by the consum- 
mation of all possible earthly self-sacrifice in the giving away of 
life itself, those who witness it cannot but admire. very of 
spirit lies at the bottom of every instance, which commands the 
respect of all who can understand it, and, in moments or ages of 
strong enthusiasm, moulds and guides many an aspiration and 
resolve by the force of its example. Even by the imperfect moral 
instincts of most savage tribes such a spirit is pesins: recognised 
as admirable and enviable. Self-sacrifice, in the anes is a 
virtue to be preached and practised ; and there are few circum- 


stances of ordimary life in which we can see it in practice without 
a sensation very different from that of — equanimity. 
Yet even self-sacrifice is an idol to which it is possible to sacri- 


fice too much. Even the noblest of virtues may sometimes be 
exercised in hyberbole. There are cases in which, for any practical 
result in aid of the objects for which the sacrifice has been made, 
it might just as well never have been made at all. There are 
others in which the benefit intended is only partially attained, and 
even then is in some measure counterbalanced by some unforeseen 
drawback with which, in the actual working out of events, it is 
found to be inextricably combined. In some peculiar phases oi 
circumstance, the ultimate harm done through a perfectly genuine 
act of self-sacrifice may even be shown far to over ce the 
immediate Every instance must be tried on its own merits 
before the probable end of it can be seen; and in many cases the 
character of the end is mainly affected by some element which, on 
the first view, appeared so insignificant or irrelevant as not to 
require taking into consideration. The most conscientious and 
earnest persons are not less prone than their neighbours to form 
and act upon their judgments as if the dilemmas of the moment 
were permanent and un ble, and it is sometimes only too 
late when they find out that the result for which they have 
sternly sacrificed other not unimportant objects might have been. 
better or more approximately realised by the simple process of leaving 
the dilemma to shift for itself. There is, in such instances, an ac- 
knowledgment of at least partial failure involved in the very phrases 
ordinarily used by way of self-consolation. To say that you have 
acted for the best is to ise that the consequence of your 
exertions has not been that for which you acted. To say 
that you followed the dictates of your heart and your judgment 
upon the then state of things is as good as allowing ype pa heart 
and your judgment led you into an expenditure of self-sacrifice 
which you now feel to have been needless or useless. The event 
is the teacher of your foolishness, and the lesson is that you mis- 
calculated in some way or other the best means to your end. 
Whether Psa exaggerated the importance of the particular object, 
to the undue depreciation of other aims which in the pursuit of 
this one you thought yourself right to forego, or whether you 
have neutralized your own efforts simply by overdoing them too 
conscientiously, it comes to much the same. The sense of disap- 
pointment is equivalent to the result worked out by cool calcula- 
tion, that a certain sum of beneficial energy has been thrown 
away. Might it not have been spent “a y unselfishly, and to 
better purpose, if it had not been forcibly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of that single aim? Such reflections have probably occurred 
to most intelligent persons, in the course of ‘their lives, in 
reviewing the history of some act of self-sacrifice either on their . 
own part or that of others. 

There are, undoubtedly, occasions in the careers of most, if 
not all, on which more or less of self-sacrifice is an obvious duty, 
and the refusal to go through it a shrinking from duty, irre- 
spective of any possibility that the result of such an obla- 
in whic and judging whether 
any, or how much, self-sacrifice is called for, + = off us 
by the very circumstances of the case. Rights and duties fall: 
into our hands pon cage: in or at once, upon which we cannot 
help acting, and upon which an honest conscience will only allow 
us to act in one particular way. But the wisdom is questionable 
of encouraging excitability of conscience by unnecessarily pre- 
suming or accepting more opportunities for self-sacrifice than create 
themselves for us naturally in the course of things. An officer 
who put himself at the head of a forlorn hope every day would 
be likely enough in the end to risk his life for no reasonable cause 
at all. The repetition of self-oblation in the ordinary occurrences 
of life is apt to become a morbid vanity of habit. As with the 
divinity in Horace’s Art of Poetry, its use requires a worthy occa- 
sion—dignum vindice nodum. It should rarely come into play for 
the mere sake of testifying against the opposite vice of selfishness, 
It should be practically necessary, and it should be carried out only 
in reasonable proportion to the nature of the end which claims it. 
And it should not be grasped at too eagerly as a personal duty wher- 
ever there are others to whom it lies nearer, and who have not un- 
mistakeably and irrevocably repudiated its performance. Volunteer 
self-sacrifice tends in most unexpected ways to the creation and com- 
plication of ny false positions, from which it becomes more and 
more difficult to withdraw. There are many persons whose lives 
have been permanently saddened or embittered by a single innocent 
false step of this kind — many who, after devoting themselves un- 
sparingly to a charitable or humane object which only lay a little 
out of their way, have been compelled, as it were, to practise gelf- 
sacrifice within self-sacrifice, and tear themselves back from 
following out the occupation which the process of self-devotion 
had gradually turned into an absorbing necessity of existence. 
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There are many cases where a disproportionate self-sacrifice made 
between friends has ¢ about its own punishment, and 
estranged or annihilated, on the one side or the other, the feeling 
which was its original cause. A malicious Devil on Two Sticks, 
who could look through the roofs of London and the canopy of 
London smoke, would find instances in every relation of life in 
which a painful self-sacrifice has been made in vain, and (except 
as far as regards the elevating purity of intention) worse than in 
vain. He would find no lack of plausible cases to prove that a 
rigid non-interference with trouble or difficulty which does not 
immediately concern yourself is often as efficacious a method of 
letting all parties the best way out of a dilemma as the most 
unselfish and earnest devotion of your own thoughts, money, or 
time. What he would really show (unless he were a lying devil) 
is, that in matters of legitimate self-sacrifice, as well as in all other 
eventualities of life, it requires the use of a wise caution and a 
— judgment to make sure that you are rightfully giving, and 
not throwing, yourself away. 

The authoress of the Chronicles of Carli furnishes, in one 
of her later stories, a very apt and truthful illustration of the com- 
plicated wretchedness of a half-consummeted, fruitless self- 
sacrifice. In The Doctor's Family, the sharp and bustling little 
Nettie, sister of the indolent and childish handsome wife of the 
Doctor’s indolent, spiritless, and drunken brother Fred, has, almost 
as a matter of course, appropriated to herself the duty of governing, 
providing for, clothing, educating, and, in fact, keeping alive the 
whole of the establishment. Out of sheer kindness of heart and 
energy of spirit, she has taken the burden off the lazy backs of 
those who were bound by law and by nature to bear the responsi- 
bility of maintaining themselves and their children. She sacrifices 
to them day by day her money, her strength, her brain, and almost 
her heart; and her sister and brother-in-law take it equally as a 
matter of course, and day by day become more helpless and 
dependent, and more incapable of gratitude. When “poor Fred” 
tumbles into the water in a state of tipsy stupidity, the 
task of dragging the whole family back from England to 
Australia falls upon the shoulders of Nettie, while the prett 
widow can do nothing but sit maundering over “poor Fred’s” 
eminent virtues ; and, but for the reappearance of an old Australian 
flame, who soon obliterates the remembrance of Fred, and consoles 
the widow into a second marriage, the story must have ended by 
the disappearance of its heroine to another hemisphere, leaving 
behind every gleam of personal —— and ing with her 
@ hopeless and ceaseless burden. Probably the Netties of real 
life seldom have the luck to find a willing and able-bodied sub- 
stitute, happy to walk jauntily off with the weight under which 
their raised. faculties and disappointed feelings are staggering. 
People who, by the common consent of their acquaintance, are 
called “poor Freds” at the best of times, generally contrive, either 
living or dead, to oppress the conscientious victims of their un- 
principled imbecility until the end. The natural consequence, in 
nine cases out of ten, of such a self-immolation as Netty made, 
would be for her to perform the journey back to Australia, and 
there to work herself to death in apathetic energy under the 
insane worryings of the sister for whom she had given up every- 
thing, bullied and neglected by the naughty children (of whom 
only the naughtiest seems to have repaid her devotion with 

uine love), and with the dull consciousness that she might perhaps 
om acted more wisely and more rightly in shaking herself free 
before the suttee of her own independent existence been en- 
tirely accomplished. 

It may be said that the mass of ordi persons in ordinary 
circumstances are so little emery to attempt or fulfil any act of 
self-sacrifice whatever, that there is no pressing need to dissuade 
them from a devotion which seldom enters their minds as a pos- 
sible duty. The language of nearly every nation holds, in some 
shape or other, a proverb to the effect that charity begins at home. 
Asarule, ordinary people do live for themselves pony if not 
only; and it is difficult to see how the business of a world so con- 
stituted as ours appears to be would be carried on unless this 
were so. Until the world is considerably changed, at least, in- 
stances of absolute and entire self-sacrifice are more likely to be 
exceptional than common; and it may be thought worse than 
superfluous to discourage the not too frequent tendency to practise 
an ideal virtue. In a country where a poor fisherman, visibly run 
down by a careless steamer in smooth water, in broad daylight, 
can go down after clinging to the wreck of his boat for ten 
minutes without any vigorous effort to save him being made by a 
single person on board, the danger of extravagant self-sacrifice 
does not seem overpowering. Yet even ordinary people, in cir- 
cumstances a little out of the way, and characters a little 
out of the way in even ordiaary cireumstances, are not 
— from being carried away by sentiment to far ter 
lengths than the most friendly judgment could deliberately justify. 
The very persons who accept with the coldest unscrupulousness the 
lifelong sacrifices which others make to them are sometimes led, 
, @ generous impulse of the moment, into a quite uncalled-for act 

instantaneous self-oblation utterly at variance with the general 
habit and tone of their lives. The yery beauty and excellence of 
the impulse to devote ourselves for others is that which constitutes 
its danger to the judgment, for almost every character tinged with 
the faintest colour even of subdued enthusiasm. All such devo- 
tion may be lawful, but all may not be expedient. Every mortal 


has, in fact, only a limited power of self-sacrifice, however un- 
limited his wish and intention may be; and in the application of 
that power he is bound to use his best judgment, uubiassed by 


impulse. Votaries of the most absolutely unselfishness are 
not less bound than worldly self-seekers to weigh the balance of 
good and evil to themselves and to others that may aris¢ from 
their acts, and to take cial care lest deliberately, and out of 
the best impulses, they should commit a self-murder when they 
had thought to do a sacrifice. 


THE DEANERY OF ST. PATRICK’S. 

L; has so happened that, within a short space of time, it has 

been n to find new occupants for all the most promi- 
nent ecclesiastical dignities of the United Kingdom. It has fallen 
to the lot of Lord Palmerston, within the short space of two years, 
to nominate to the two Archbishoprics of England, and theo to 
those of Ireland. The Deanery of Westminster has scarcely been 
filled up by the appointment of Canon Stanley when a vacancy has 
been created in that of St. Patrick’s in Dublin by the death, on 
Christmas morning, of Dean Pakenham. 

The Deanery of St. Patrick’s holds, in the Church of Ireland, a 
position analogous to that which the Deanery of Westminster 
occupies in the English Church. Inferior in rank to the Bishops, 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s fills a place in the ecclesiastical arran 
ments of the country more prominent and more important than that 
of many of the occupiers of episcopal sees. At the head of 
the great collegiate Church of the re cet 
in many respects, of episcopal control—he retains a great deal 
the grand dignity which belo: to the mitred abbot of ancient 
times. Within the walls of his ancient cathedral are suspended 
the banners and the escutcheons of the members of the Irish 
order of chivalry in which the Dean of that cathedral bears an 
honoured place. Beneath its pavement rest the ashes of man 
men who have left historic names. Strikingly contrasted wi 
the poverty of ceremonial which prevails even in the cathedrals 
of Ireland, the service at St. Patrick’s is performed with a rich- 
ness and a splendour which will bear comparison with the best of 
English churches. The ancient College of St. Patrick’s is, in one 
word, the Westminster Abbey of Ireland; and its chief fills, as 
we have said, a place in Dublin and in Ireland certainly not 
—, that of his brother of Westminster in London and 

the agers position of the Irish Church, the character of the 
person who may be selected to succeed Dean Pakenham is a 
matter of importance to the interests of that Church. If it be 
true, as has been said, that the Irish Church is on her trial before 
the nation, the new Dean of St. Patrick’s may, more than digni- 
taries of higher rank, contribute something to influence the result. 
In the person who is to fill the seat of Swift, the whole nation will 
look for intellectual qualities that are at least above the miserable 
mediocrity of a self-conceit. The appointment of a 
pulpit brawler = t win in Dublin, as in other places, that 
peculiar species o pete which follows those who are 
termed popular preachers, but it would do little to conciliate to 
Irish cathedrals or the Irish Establishment the respect of the 
minds which in the long run influence public opinion. The 
friends of the Irish Chureh ought to desire the selection of a 
person capable by his learning, his moderation, and his ability, 
of maintaining his place in an age when churchmen must gui 
men by other qualities than intolerance and narrowness of 
mind. The Irish Church contains, no doubt, many men perfectly 
capable of filling the vacant place; but it may not be amiss to 
remind the friends of that Church that the general character of its 
clergy will not be raised if we see in the person of its one 
“mitred abbot” an absence of all the qualifications which ought 
to be associated with the occupation of such a place. 

It has been assumed that the right of selecting the person to fill 
the vacant Deanery rests with the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
Were this so, the importance of the appointment would be still 
greater, as the Dean, chosen by a select body of the clergy, 
might fairly be taken as a representative of the class. e 
suspect, however, it will be found that the assumption is a 
mistake. The probability is that, by an extraordinary ac- 
cident, Lord Palmerston will complete the cycle of his high 
ecclesiastical patronage in both countries by nominating a Dean 
of St. Patrick's in addition to the two Irish Archbishops, as he has 
supplemented his disposal of the English Primacies by the a 
intment of a Dean of Westminster. Under a charter of Arch- 
hop Comin, dated so long ago as the year 1219, the Chapter of 
St. Patrick's enjoy the privilege of electing their own Dean. This 
charter was confirmed by Pope Honorius IIL, in the year 1221, 
and the right of the Chapter to elect has been confirmed by two 
solemn decisions of courts of law, upon occasions when an atteypt 
was made to dispute it, grounded upon usurpations of Charles 
The last of these decisions was pronounced in the year 1798, and 
from that period the right of election by the Chapter been 
ng 

his right appears, however, to be subject to a very singular 
modification. if a vacancy in the Deanery should occur while the 
see of Dublin is also vacant, the right of nominating to the 
Deanery is vested in the Crown, This depends upon a very clear 
and settled principle of law. While a bishopric is vacant, the 
sovereign is the keeper of all the temporalities, and has the right 
of presenting to all Tbemnolices which may fall vacant belonging to 
the patronage of the see; and this extends, the old writers tell 
us, “ to all benefices which in common right ought to belong to the 
bishop, although, by a composition with a chapter, he has surrendered 
his right to the chapter.” The acts by which the bishop may bind 
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himself or his successors have no effect against the Crown where 
the sovereign, by virtue of his prerogative, enters into ssion of 
the temporalities of the see. The charter of Archbishop Comin is 


perfectly valid so long as an archbishop is in possession of the tem- 


poralities of the see; but it has no effect against the Queen 
when, by her prerogative, she takes ession of those tem- 
poralities between the death of one prelate and the appointment 
of his successor. 

So far as the law is concerned, the point would seem to be too 
clear to admit of dispute. The very case arose in the reign of 
King William IIL, and after reference to Dr, King, the then 
Bishop of Derry, who had successfully asserted the right of the 
Chapter against James II., it was conceded by the Chapter that 
during the vacancy of the Archbishopric the Crown had the right 
of nomination. A very interesting letter from the Bishop is pre- 
served in Mr. Mason’s History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a work 
in which the point is stated as perfectly settled. “Itis admitted,” 
says that author, “that, in three several ways, the Crown may 
obtain a right to present to the Deanery. The first occurs when 
the Deanery becomes vacant by the promotion of the former 
incumbent to a bishoprie—the second when the Archbishopric is also 
vacant — and the third when the Chapter, through neglect or 
faction, suffer the usual time for election to elapse.” In Watson’s 
Complete Incumbent, the very same principle is stated as to the 
Deanery of York. The Chapter had in old times the right of 
election; but if the vacancy occurred while the see was also 
vacant, the right of nomination belonged to the Crown. 

If, therefore, the Archbishopric of Dublin was vacant when the 
late Dean of St. Patrick’s died, the Chapter of the Cathedral are, 
for this time, deprived of the right of election, and the right of 
nomination is vested in the Crown. Dr. Trench has been for 
some time “Archbishop Designate” of Dublin, but he has 
not yet been consecrated, nor has he gone over to take 

ion of his see. In the case of an English bishopric, 
this would be conclusive. The Queen retains possession 
the temporalities until the new Bishop is consecrated and 
installed. In Ireland, Bishops are appointed, not by the form 
of congé @élire und nominal election by a chapter, but directly by 
letters-patent from the Crown. It may be said that the letters- 
patent, and not the consecration, must be regarded as fixing the 
iod when the temporalities of the see are transferred from the 
Biowe to the new Bishop, and that, if the patent of Archbishop 
Trench had passed the Great Seal before the death of Dean 
Packenham, the right of election is in the Chapter. If sucha 
state of facts exists, it will, in all probability, give rise to a 
litigation which will supply abundant material for the exercise of 
legal ingenuity upon either side. But, so far as the public 
knows, it does not exist. The Gazette has not yet noti- 
fied the appointment of Dr. Trench to the Archbishopric of 
Dublin. It would seem that there has been some unaccountable 
delay in the preparation of the patent, and that the effect of this 
has been to transfer from the Chapter of St. Patrick’s to Lord 
Palmerston the right of appointing to the only real Deanery in 
the Irish Church. The whole matter has been, we need scarcely 
say, pure accident. No one could have foreseen that the late 
Dean would die while the clerks in the office of the Great 
Seal were slumbering over the preparation of the patent of 
the new Archbishop. Those who believe in the luck or 
destiny of the Premier will rd it as a marvellous coin- 
cidence that the Dean of St. Patrick's should happen to die 
within the only month which, since his appointment to the Deanery, 
would have given Lord Palmerston the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Had he died in November or lived. till January, the right 
of the Chapter to elect that successor would have been un- 
questioned. 

If these curious facts should occasion a dispute as to the appoint- 
ment of the Dean, it would almost seem as if some destiny of liti- 
gation attended the capitular election of a Dean. The right of 
election by that body has been frequently superseded by the pro- 
motion of the Dean to a bishopric. A vacancy so created it 
unquestionably belongs to the Sovereign, by his prerogative, to fill 
up. Since the Revolution, the Chapter have six times exercised the 
right of election, and four of these occasions have given rise to 
litigation, In 1750, and in 1798) the right of their nominee was 
disputed by the Crown. When the right of the Chapter was 
finally established, the litigation occurred between rival candidates 
for their votes. 1819, Dean Ponsonby asserted the legality of 
his election by an ap to the delegates; and the same thing 
occurred in 1842 to the present Bishop of Cashel. These have been 
the last two occasions on which the Chapter have been called on to 
exercise their right. It will be strange if a similar course of 
litigation should follow the third, 

obably the Chapter, following the example of their predecessors 
in the reign of William IIT, will not dispute the right of the 
Crown, which seems founded on plain principles of law. They 
may accept the mag of the Queen, declaring, in the words of 
that of King William, the vacancy to be “in nostra dispositione, 
ratione vacationis archiepiscopatus Dublin.” There is one ad- 
vantage in the patronage being in the Crown. The charter of 
Comin binds the chapter to elect one of their own body—* de 
gremio ejusdem ecclesiw idoneam eligant personam.” The choice 
of the Sovereign is not limited to the twenty-four respectable 
clergymen who compose the Chapter of St. Patrick. No doubt, 
even within the limited circle of their own body, the Chapter 
might select a Deati not unworthy of their choice ; but even if the 
nomination should ultimately be made of one of that body, it is 


an advan that the range of selection should be as wide as 

ible. rd Palmerston will be at liberty to select from the 
whole Church a Dean of St. Patrick’s whose appointment may 
be warty to be classed with those by which the Premier has 
recently done something to atone for his previous selections of 
persons to fill high places in the Church. 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


T is not often that an official document conveys so much infor- 
mation, and so opportunely, as a “ Report on the Supposed 
Progressive Decline of Irish rity,” which has lately been 
chor ame by the Government printer in Dublin. Dr. Neilson 
Hancock, formerly Professor of Political Economy in Dublin 
University, has been png | the Lord-Lieutenant to examine 
into the statements lately e as to the decline of Ireland, 
“ with a view to ascertain the real truth as to the state of the 
country ;” and he has given the results of his inquiries in a thin 
octavo, containing less than ninety pases of large type, so that 
little labour is required by those who wish to get at the plain 
facts and fi that lie at the bottom of all the recent dis- 
quisition and declamation as to the condition of Ireland. Long 
experience seems to have inspired Lord Carlisle with a proper 
distrust of the intemperate assertions of lay and clerical agita- 
tors, and of the no less intemperate denials of the representative 
of the Irish Government in the House of Commons. It would be 
libellous to accuse either party of wilful misstatement, but it is 
lain that the “real truth” of which the Lord-Lieutenant 
as been in search is something very different from the truth 
of the Trish patriot or that of the impulsive Chief Secretary. 
To English readers who, like Lord Carlisle, have a preference 
for the real truth, there is something very refreshing in getting at 
the plain statement of facts contained in Dr. Hancock's Report, 
clear of all declamation and all theory; and it is satisfactory to 


of | find that, though the picture of the present state of Ireland is in 


some respects a sad one, it by no means justifies the desponding 
views that have been prevalent of late both at home and abroad. 

Examined by all the tests that can be brought to bear on the 
subject, it is manifest that the economical condition of Ireland was 
one of steady and unchecked improvement up to 1859. The year 
1849 may be taken as the close of the famine period, though the 
drain of population through emigration continued with almost un- 
abated intensity during the succeeding four years. Notwith- 
standing the departure of tens of thousands of smal] farmers, and 
hun of thousands of half-starved labourers, the total number 
of acres under crops of all kinds increased by 320,000 during the 
ten years ending in 1859 ; and the only change in the geueral con- 
dition of agriculture that could inspire anxiety for the future was 
a gradual decrease in the quantity of land under grain crops, to the 
extent of about half a million ob acres, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the culture of the potato. While tillage 
farming had certainly not fallen off, a far more marked improve- 
ment had taken place in the quantity and quality of live stock. 
In the period taken for comparison, the number of horned cattle 
had increased by more than a mullion, sheep had more than 
doubled their numbers, and pigs were more numerous by nearly 
half a million. But it is well Gees that the improvement in the 
quality of Irish stock was even more remarkable. The best breeds 
have been imported and have largely multiplied, and Irish short- 
horns and long-woolled sheep have successfully contended for 
prizes aguas the produce of the most famous English breeders ; 
and the best animals are not apr in the hands of a few wealthy 
eunateurs, for a large proportion of them are held by tenant-farmers. 
Taking fair account of the general improvement, Dr. Hancock is 
probably within the mark when he largely increases the value of 
cattle as set down in the official returns, and the real increase 
under this head to the capital of Ireland during ten years was 
certainly not less than twenty millions sterling. 

Along with these evidences of increasing wealth many secondary 
indications are afforded in the official returns. The amount of 
Government stock held in Ireland increased by more than two 
millions; but, much more significant, because the depositors are 
chiefly farmers, is the fact that the deposits in joint-stock 
banks rose from about 7,500,000/, in 1849 to 16,000.0004. 
in 1859. Dr. feowk seems to have failed in obtaiui 
complete returns as to the amount of railway stock h 
by residents in Ireland as compared with that held elsewhere, 
but the facts adduced in to the most important of the Lrish 
railways confirm the general impressions of those conversant with 
the subject. Since 1849 about 1,000 miles of railway have been 
qponed for traffic, and the aggregate receipts have risen by more 
than a million sterling. During the same time the quantity of 
English capital en in lvish railways has rether diminished 
than increased, so that the whole additional profits have been added 
to the available income of Ireland. Under various forms, the same 
tale of gradual economic is told by various other returns 
examined by Dr. Hancock, e value of property passing under 
probates of wills was nearly doubled between B49 and 1859, and 
the average circulation of bank-notes was enlarged by 2,500,000h 
There is no pretence for the assertion that the labouring popu- 
lation of Treland did not obtain a share of the increased w 
which flowed into the country during the period of improvement 
that set in after the famine crisis; but, unhappily, their previous 
state was so low that a relative improvement left their com- 
dition very far below what it ought to be. When it is remem- 
bored that, before thy famine, the wages of an adult labourer vasied 
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from fivepence to tenpence a day, the average being scarcely above 
sevenpence, and that even at this rate thousands were constantl 
seeking work in vain, the present rate, which runs from a shil- 
ling to fifteen-pence a day in rural districts, must be looked on as 
a considerable improvement. That — wages do not yet 
suffice to keep a man and those depending on him in sub- 
stantial food is shown by the constant hankering after the potato, 
which has led to so large an increase in the cultivation of that now 
uncertain crop. 

The constantly ares cry that the native Irish are driven 
from their homes by landlord cruelty is effectually disposed of by 
a short table, in which Dr. Hancock compares the number of evic- 
tions with the numbers annually leaving Ireland since 1840. To 
| a to the history of that and the preceding years would be a 

itless, and certainly an unpleasant, task. That many owners of 
properties had then before them the alternative of utter ruin or 
of clearing away the dense pauper population that cumbered the 
land, is ae tees Ay Many men i aoe their duty to the utmost 
of their power by making all possible provision for the half-starved 
emigrants, while others, who had not the excuse of want of 
means, must sometimes have their dreams disturbed by the 
recollection of the wretched population driven out from their 
miserable homesteads without the slightest provision for their 
future lot. Whatever may have been the former sins of 

being accessary to the continued emigration of the last few 
years. 1849, more than 72,000 persons were evicted from their 
dwellings, of whom a large proportion doubtless left Ireland ; but 
in 1859 there were but 491 cases of eviction, ing in all 2,348 
persons, so that, even if every one of them emi this cause 
aly agg way towards accounting for the departure of more 
80,000 persons in the latter year. 

The general improvement in the condition of the labour- 
ing classes during ~yt pe referred to is best proved by 
the great diminution ime. The returns, which do not 
include Dublin, show a falling-off in the number of crimes, 
including all but trivial cases, amounting to 76 cent. So 
rapid an advance is scarcely to be paralleled in any other 
country, and it should be borne in mind by those who are apt to 
be discouraged when the rs report a partial revival of 
violence in some parts of Ireland. The cases reported by the 
police were, in 1849, 14,908, and this number steadily de- 
creased until, in 1858, it was reduced to 3,492 ; and though there 
has been some increase in crimes against property, the total 
number of offences reported for 1862 does not exceed 4,401. 
In these simple rests the most eloquent answer to 
those who despond as to the condition of Ireland. 


If we turn to the tables from which the foregoing results are 
extracted, to trace the state of things from 1859 to the present 
time, we meet in every one of them painful evidence of a change 
for the worse. Crime, as has been just observed, has increased, 
though not nearly to its former level. The amount of Government 
stock has fallen by more than two millions, and the deposits in the 
joint-stock lara hove diminished by a not very much less amount. 

e bank-note circulation has decreased by 1,200,000/., and even 
a more evident sign of depression is the decrease in the traffic on 
railways during the last year, in spite of the opening of new lines. 
To account for these and other tokens of distress, we have but to 
recollect that Ireland is a country depending almost exclusively 
upon agriculture. An examination of the statistics of farming 
during the last three years gives a complete explanation of the 

mt depression. We find, in the first place, a considerable 
iminution in the extent of land under crops, the falling-off on 
potatoes and wheat being but very partially counterbalanced by a 
slight increase in flax and turnips. But it is not se much in the 
extent of farming as in its results that the real cause of distress is 
to be traced. The year 1859, in other respects favourable, showed 
a deficient produce of hay and straw; but 1860 was marked b 
an excess of rain, especially during the harvest months, whi 
acted most injuriously on the wheat and potato crops. As com- 
red with the average results of the four years ending in 1859, the 
falling-off in the produce of that year was at least 4,500,000h 
The following year, which was remarkable for an unusually hot 
summer on the Continent, was disastrous in Ireland. The quantity 
of rain falling in the summer was almost unprecedented, the wheat 
and potatoes were more severely affected than in the preceding year, 
and oats, which often thrive in wet seasons, were below the 
average crop. Upon careful investigation, Dr. Hancock estimates 
the losses of the agricultural cla:ses in 1861, by comparison with 
the average of preceding years, a; more than ten millions sterling, 
and there is no reason to mistrust the general accuracy of his 
estimates. The hopes of a favourable change of season in 1862 
were doomed to disappoi t. The quantity of rain was but 
little above an average, but rain fell in that year on 221 days 
in Dublin, and far oftener in the western districts. The harvest of 
that year was worse as to grain crops than any that had occurred 
for very many years, and the produce of potatoes was smaller than 
in any year excepting 1861. The estimated loss on that year, 
calculated as before, exceeds twelve millions. It must be re- 
marked that these estimates include a loss of income which 
implies a large loss of capital to the country. The most direct 
effect of bad harvests is to drive the farmer to sacrifice a of 
his live either to meet his obligations or for want of suffi- 
cient food. The official returns show, since 1859, a falling-off of 


600,000 horned cattle, 140,000 sheep, and 115,000 pigs; and the 


effect of the diminution of so much capital in each year is shown 
in a corresponding loss of income in the next. 

The preceding estimates—which are not given as perfectly 
accurate, but as the best approximation that can be formed—show 
an aggregate loss of twenty-seven millions sterling in the last 
Even it be is 
made with years 0 rity, it is plain that a very heavy 
pressure has Yallen on op mg and it is a strong argumext for 
the solid improvement of the country that such a succession of 
disasters should not have led to universal distress and destitution. 
By the help of the official returns it is possible to trace many of 
the results of the last disastrous years. The value of live stock 
sold to meet the immediate wants of the agricultural classes is not 
less than six millions sterling, and about four millions in mone 
has been withdrawn from banks and other investments. Land- 
lords have borne their share by the remission of rents, and, to a 
larger extent, by allowing the payments of tenants to fall into 
arrear. The worst consequence of all, as it falls on the class who 
have no capital in reserve, is the diminished demand for labour. 
It is impossible to measure this accurately, so as to show the result 
in figures, but the fact is as undoubted as it is absolutely unavoid- 
able. To the picture of the state of Ireland that is so plainly set 
forth in the returns brought down to the spring of 1863, it is 
painful to add that the past year, which has @ season 
plenty in most parts of Europe, has brought no effectual relief to 
the distressed people of Ireland. In some districts, where the 
harvest is exceptionally early, the grain crops were abundant, and 
were saved in condition. But, whether by the fault of the 
farmer, or through that of the climate, the fine season came to an 
end before the crops had been reaped, and it is to be feared that 
the general result is little less unfavourable than those of the two 
preceding years, 

The inferences to be drawn from a fair statement of the 
condition of Ireland are, for the most part, sufficiently obvious. 
The decline in Irish ity during the last four years is an un- 
deniable fact, but it is traceable to causes over which laws and 
governments have no direct control. The chief practical question 
that arises is, whether tillage-farming, on the scale hitherto prac- 
tised, is economically advantageous in a country subject to the 
frequent recurrence of adverse seasons. Under protective legislation, 
the farmer was partially insured, at the cost of the whole community, 
by the rise of prices in seasons of scarcity. That resource bei 
taken away, it is clear that agriculture cannot be profitably cansial 
on unless the farmer is enabled to tide over seasons without 
drawing upon the capital needed for his business. This implies 
one of two conditions—either that the profits of farming in 
years shall be large enough to enable him to lay by a reserve | 
or else that the landlord shall act as the insurer, by making li 
remissions of rent in bad seasons, Which of these systems shall 

revail must depend upon the intensity of the competition for 
d, and on the general wealth and intelligence of the tenant- 
farmers. Both are now in existence in Ireland, and, in spite of the 
present depression, either of them is compatible with the continued 
progress of the country; but there is another system which is a 
relic of the bad social relations of the and which is an effec- 
tual barrier to real progress. This is the custom of allowing rents 
to fall into arrear in periods of distress, with the hope that the 
whole will be made good in the future favourable years. This 
system, more than anything else in Ireland before the famine, 
tended to keep the agricultural classes at their former wretchedly 
low level, and the same results must follow if it be extensively 
revived. It is very well for rigid economists to hold that the only 
cure for unsound relations between landlord and tenant lies in the 
diminished competition for land. Economical laws do ultimatel 
vern the economic relations of society, but in the ordinary deal 
ings between man and man no one of ordi cee th ong 
feeling pushes his claims to the extreme extent allowed by law. 
There is no reason to hold that the present generation of Irish 
landlords are so blind as to hasten on a radical from which 
they would themselves be the chief sufferers, 


Very few words must suffice to notice’ the chief remedies that 
have been urged by the various doctors who are willing to pre- 
seribe for the suffering patient, though they seem to have been all 
astray as to the nature of the complaint. To an Englishman, 
one of the obvious points of difference between the two 
countries is that between the Irish and the English Poor- 
law. Many persons of some authority have lately advocated 
the assimilation of the twe systems, and the extension of out-door 
relief to the able-bodied poor in Ireland at the discretion of the 
Guardians. Those whe propose so vast and so perilous an experi- 
ment will do well to recollect that it is but fourteen years since 
nearly one-third of the entire population of Ireland was dependent 
for subsistence on the poor-rates, and that this formidable burden 


groan’ oppressive 

the refusal of out-door relief. It is hard to believe that the cha- 
racter and condition of the Irish r are so far altered within a 
few years that we can now safely return to a system which 


tareatened to absorb the means of the industrious classes, while it 
destroyed all hope of independence in the mass of the destitute 
. There is now room for more than half a million of new 
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ground of urgent necessity for incurring the formidable risk of a 
change in the law. 

On the legal relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
many volumes have been written, and there is room to write many 
more. The law, as all parties are beginning to find out, can do 
but little, but it is very desirable that it should be, and appear to 
be, equitable. Mutual distrust made it impossible for those who 
represented the claims of the Irish tenant in Parliament, and 
ae popularity in Ireland by incessant denunciations of the 

dlords, to come to a fair understanding with the more nume- 
rous who upheld in their own persons the rights of the 
owners of property. The Act passed in 1860 was so carefully 
fenced round by provisions for the protection of the landlord that 
it has been practically inoperative. There seems to be no good 
reason why the practice of Scotland—where the outgoing tenant 
obtains an allowance for the increase of value due to his improve- 
ments, ascertained by valuation at the commencement and the 
close of his tenancy—should not be applicable in Ireland; and 
there is no doubt that whatever can justly be done to give the 
Trish tenantry an increased sense of security in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their industry is desirable in itself, and for the ulti- 
mate advan of the owners of property. 

It is evidently a delusion to ype that any changes in the 
law, or anything that is within the power of Government, can 
materially affect the process which has lately filled many minds 
with natural though unavailing regret. When once the iers 
of ignorance and fear of change have been removed, the transfer 
of labour from countries where it is cheap to other countries where 
it is dear is as irresistible as the tendency of water to find its 
own level. Emigration is the means by which the condition of 
the labouring class must ultimately be raised in those countries 
where it is unduly depressed. When it is remembered that there 
is not a struggling labourer in Ireland who has not a brother, or 
son, or friend, in some part of North America or Australia, earning 
-wages that at home were beyond his utmost dreams of affluence— 
‘when letters and remittances of money are constantly i 
from the richer to the poorer members of the same family—it is 
clear that no offer of out-door relief to the labourer, or of a trifling 
change in the law to the struggling cottier tenant, can weigh for a 
moment against the temptation to mend his fortunes by crossing 
the ocean. Throughout the favourable years that culminated in 
1859 the emigration continued, and it has naturally increased 
since the pressure of distress has diminished the demand for 
labour. As yet there is no ground for believing that Ireland has 
in any way suffered. Humanity apart, there is reason to think that 
higher wages, which would improve the physical condition of the 
urer, would not render effective labour dearer than it now is. 
It is worthy of note that, independently of particular seasons, a 
permanent change seems to have affected the productiveness of the 
potato.. A given number of acres does not now yield, on an ave- 
rage, more than one-half of the crop that it formerly gave, and 
from this cause alone it must be reckoned that Ireland is now able 
to feed a million of human beings, and a proportionate number of 
domestic animals, less than it could support ten years ago. The 
present sufferings of Ireland are real, but temporary in their 
character. They deserve our sympathy, but do not justify 
despondency. e changes which are passing before our eyes we 
can do little to modify ; her poor will continue to depart, whether 
we like it or not. Though we should lose them as fellow-subjects, 
‘we should strive that they may carry with them to their new homes 
no sense of wrong or contumely, 


NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Te last twelvemonth has produced a fair nymber of additions 
to this collection. Twenty-two pictures have been presented 
by Her Majesty, in compliance with the Prince Consort's wishes. 
About twelve more have been obtained by purchase. This, if we 
except the enormous increase made by the Turner and Vernon be- 

uests, has exceeded the average rate of enlargement, which for the 

t ten years may be reckoned (judging by the Catalogue) at about 
twenty-three pictures annually. The administration has apparent] 
outgrown the clamorous criticism which at one time tel Ms an 
now the voice of Mr. Coningham, clamantis in deserto, is almost 
alone heard complaining of the silent advance by which the collec- 
tion has already reached a point where it may be fairly ranked 
amongst the great galleries of Europe. . 

This has been effected under the great disadvantage that England 
started latest in the field. Masterpieces such as the “ Transfigu- 
ration,” the “ Madonna di San Sisto,” the Titian “‘ Entombment” 
and “ Assumption,” are no longer to be obtained at any price less 
than a European revolution; and even works of less size and 
fame, though of equal excellence, rarely occur in the market, or, 
as we fully believe, are waiting, in more than one of our best 
private collections, the day when the wealthiest nation in the 
world shail provide walls and skylights to receive them from 

atriotic generosity. In spite, however, of these obstacles, Sir 

arles Eastlake has contrived to add a larger number of pictures 
of the finest quality than any other modern collection has gathered ; 
whilst, meantime, the second purpose which should underlie all 
national galleries has been steadily kept in view, and Trafalgar 
Square now contains a fair, though as yet by no means a complete, 
representative series of the history of F may In this respect 
we think our collection superior to of Paris (little im- 


ed by the rubbishy Campana pictures) and Dresden; as 
to to any end of tho whieh hun 


no small part of the memories which the traveller brings away 
from Venice and Milan, Rome and Florence. Given am 
e—and we are heartily glad to find that the Academy 
ommission urges that this should be — at once, and — 
either in Trafalgar Square or Piccadilly—and we should have 
well-founded hopes that England would before long rival the 
almost exhaustive excellence of the Prussian Pinacothek. It seems 
but yesterday since Rembrandt's “ Portrait of Himself” was added 
to the collection. Yet this is numbered 221 in a series which now 
ascends above 700. Some unimportant works have been included 
in this list, with some for which we may have paid too highly ; yet, 
on the whole, these hardly avoidable incidents of bequest and pur- 
chase are rare in comparison with the multitude of really valuable 
or beautiful pictures which taste and industry have brought 
ther. Nor will any one who watches the crowd of visitors, with 
a knowledge how ively remote such a gallery is from the 
ordinary British , question that the money has been 
rarely laid out with more success for the public gratification. 

Most of the purchases (one of which, a magnificent “ Adoration 
of the Kings oy Bramantino, has not yet been put up) belong 
to the schools of Northern Italy. To the greatest of the early 
Venetians two are ascribed—“St. Jerome Reading,” and the 
“ Agony in the Garden.” Mr. Coningham, if we remember 
rightly, censured the acquisition of both, on the ground of a con- 
fessed uncertainty whether the “St. Jerome” be really, as in 
Passavant’s generally accurate judgment it is, by Gian Bellini, and 
of the fact het the second, besides some injury in the sky, resem- 
bles in many respects a picture by Bellini’s brother-in-law, Man- 

now in Mr. T. Baring’s collection. These are the criticisms, 
undoubtedly, of an accomplished connoisseur; yet we must be 
pardoned for holding them neither important nor well applied. If 
a work be genuine and excellent of its kind, it matters compara- 
tively little, after four hundred years, to which representative of 
the school to which it belongs we J xe the credit of painting it. 
After four hundred years, we must make up our minds that 
we shall never have the fortune to find a picture in its primitive 
rfection. And no one is better aware than the member for 
righgon that, in the old religious art, invention such as we now 
require from the eet but faintly insisted on. The “Jerome” 
has been always held, with justice, one of the most perfect i- 
mens of the early Venetian style. It is singularly pure and lucid 
in colour; and, as a specimen of an in-door scene, it an i 
value, both for comparison with what the great Flemish and Dutch 
painters did, and for English artists whose subjects lie in the same 
ion. The Saint, whose calm expression is not in accordance 
with what we should expect in the impetuous Jerome, sits, in a 
crimson dress which glows like the glass of a French cath 
at a table in his cell. Behind him is a range of cupboards ; 
through an unglazed window is seen a level sea, with a glimpse of 
horizon. Everything is formal and symmetrical, and on this the 
artist has relied, in part, to give the character of saintly calm. 
Having obtained this, the formality had again to be interrupted, 
that the design might have the look of life. This Bellini has 
effected by a multitude of curious details—by the carelessly-flow- 
ing ribbon of a Cardinal’s hat lying in the fe und, and by a 
quail, painted with a skill which this artist elsewhere (we op A in- 
stance his gorgeous “ Baptism” in Sta. Corona at Vicenza) shows 
in his birds; whilst the different angles of the bookcase- 
doors behind, with the touch of landscape, carry out the 
same principle of variety in uniformity. All is done with 
such naive simplicity that we can follow the painter’s mind 
throughout. Those who are curious in art should compare 
this work with the etching and the woodcut of the same subject 
by Albert Diirer ; = are remarkable instances of largeness in 
design and thoughtfulness in detail displayed in miniature pro- 
portions. It is on the presence of these qualities that the ascri 
tion of the picture to Gian Bellini may, perhaps, most securely 
rest; for a really great artist, and only such, will exhibit great- 
ness independently of the scale of his work, and be himself 
whether he colours a whole wall or a canvas that a child 
could carry. Tota Natura wn minimis, The dark but glowing 
landscape of the other Bellini is of a much more masterly cha- 
racter than that in the “St. Jerome;” which, if a conjecture be 
admissible, might be ascribed to the earlier days of the painter, 
before he was influenced by the sterner and more Teutonic mind 
of Mantegna—one of the very few Italian artists who may be 
characterised by the word Intensity. 

Of the North-Italian pictures, three are by men who either 
belonged to or worked in the city of Bergamo, which, like its 
neighbour Brescia, was a vigorous centre of art during the 
sixteenth century. These little capitals, to which Ferrara, 
Mantua, Urbino, and others, might be added, remind us, by the 
spirit and wena: Ae their painters, of the petty towns of 
y thy Beeotia, and Rhodes in earlier days, or of the provincial 
schools of faience and china in a The unfamiliar name 
of Lotto Lotti belongs to an excellent portrait work, represent- 
ing two brothers. The one nearest the spectator is a doctor of 
the sixteenth century—one such as Bassanio might have personated 
—with keen, benevolent features, closely shaven chin, and a 
portly volume of Galen in his hand, which, after the fashion of the 
old studious days, he has filled with annotations. The technical 
merits of hich, “ order,” as 
say, are W t school whi management 
pe stands unrivalled in art. 

By Previtali we have a brightly-coloured “ Vi 


and Child,” 
which, however, does not run the risk of being taken for the work 
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of Bellini—an honour which, the story says, occasionally befell his 
sagen Some compliment of this character might more truly 

reserved for his fellow-citizen G. Moroni. This artist (not to 
be confounded with his predecessor F. Morone of Verona) is the 
man to whom, in his imperial generosity and keen-eyed perception 
of what was good, Titian ao to recommend his sitters, if they 
desired a tru pees We think that a similar recommenda- 
tion might be not ill addressed to the likeness-painters of our own 
day ; for rare indeed are the men, and little iliar, at present, 
to fashionable sitters (as was pointed out in our notice of this 
branch in the last Royal my Exhibition), who approach 
the marvellous excellence of his portraits. Titian was not more 
generous than just in his appreciation; for, if we except one or 
two heads by himself and by Holbein (such as that of a man in 
crimson, belonging to Lord Elcho, and Holbein’s “Sir Edward 
Grimstone,” in the Gorhambury Gallery), there is not much in 
portraiture which surpasses Moroni. Our readers may recollect 
two noble specimens, exhibited recently, as Lord o’s Titian 
was, at the British Institution; and Stafford House contains a 
third, the portrait of a Jesuit, which, so far as its darkened con- 
dition allows of a judgment, appears to be one of those rare heads 
that sum up the whole character of the mn represented, by 
force of the painter's penetrative insight. e feels that one has 
known the man, after looking at his picture ; it carries with it the 
conviction of its veracity. 

Moroni had not such an intellectual subject in the Bongomare 
Teilor—the “Tagliapanni,” as the picture was called in ltaly— 
whose portrait was placed last year within our Gallery. But he has 
shown init the same high quality of art on which we have beendwell- 
» ing, whilst the man’s dress and occupation afforded more picturesque 
motives than are often within the reach of the “ape aa Ve 
may suppose that this tailor was the fashionable artist amongst the 
gay youth and the grave senators of Bergamo, three hundred years 
since. He stands with a half aristocratic, half poetical air, shears 
in hand, meditating apparently what mysterious delicacy of curve 
he shall give to the cloth lying on his board before him. The 
figure is ae with perfect ease; the man’s momentary action is 
perfectly caught; and the colouring has a rich sobriety which 
may perhaps be compared rather with the colouring of Tinforet, 
or of Moroni’s own master, the great Moretto, than with the glow 
of Titian or Paris Bordone. These are technical merits ; but it is 
rather the intellectual qualities of the work to which we would 
direct attention. There never was a saying at once more true, and 
more, we will not say fatal to, but limitary of the pretensions 
of most portrait-painters, than that of Reynolds, that no man 
eyer put more into a bead than he had in his own. Observe 
how here Moroni has selected the most typical and characteristic in- 
cident in his subject's life. To consider what cut to make is pre- 
cisely the highest point in a tailor’s \rpweuny 008 practice. A less 
penetrative artist of those days might have been content to mark 
out the man simply by the insignia of his business. An artist in 
the nineteenth century would have probably sunk the tailor 
altogether. The first mode might have provoked a smile. The 
second would have been of the sham-gentlemanly order. The 
great artist has a much plainer way than either of these. He merely 
paints the tailor as he saw him—the simplest and rarest thing 
in art; and in so doing, Moroni has unquestionably placed the 
man in his noblest light—giving us no point of humour, or senti- 
ment, or mere pictorial pict ueness, but clothing him with 
the dignity of common labour, the poetry of honest handicraft- 
manship. 

We Bos dwelt at some length on this picture, partly because 
it is e really remarkable instance of what, if the critics will not 
allow us to call it high, is at least great art, exhibited in a homely 
subject—partly because it seems to us just one of those specimens, 
inevitably not preponderant in an historically representative Gallery, 
which have a direct bearing on the art of our own time. Interesting 
as are the works of the old religious schools, their subjects, with 
their mode of treatment, lie so far away from any possible school 
of painting in this England of the nineteenth century, that they 
cannot aflord much direct instruction for ourselves. But such a 
rait as Moroni’s is a direct lesson—a lesson not more to our artists 

of what height can be reached in a field which is, amongst us, so 
widely abandoned to the mere face-manufacturer (R.A. or not, as 
the case may be) than to simple spectators. It is of great import- 
ance here that the public should study first-rate examples, as a 
guide what to expect, or at least what to aim at and desire, when 
they sit for or commission a portrait. For this braneh of the 
art is, even more than the rest, ndent immediately for its tone 
on the taste of those who put it into action. Many an artist who 
now blurs and slurs his way to riches has heretofore, when he 
was painting for himself or for those who would canvass his 
work strictly by acknowledged standards, produced portraits which, 
unhappily, serve only as beacons to show how far, when later 
years os to have brought him valuable experience, he bas 
wandered from the true course—how much he has fallen from his 
first love. Lawrence and Chaptrey are instances of this amonyst 
men who are now goue, Av instance amongst living portrait- 
painters (the artist himself apparently furnishing the materials fur 
the contrast) was much commented ov in the last exhibition of 
the Academy. May we add, thet though belonging to a higher 
rg of art thay the works last alluded to, the later pictures of 
. Watts have been noticed as less free from symptoms, not of 
diminished ability, but of diminished care, than the admirers 
of his genius can obserwe without disappointment’ We do not 


mean to pay wn idle compliment, or to ow comlemporary With & pous, 1863, 


men of such power and such completeness in art as the great 
Lombardo-Venetians. Yet to any such man, who may be capable 
of doing good service of a kind greatly needed, we would say, with 
much respect—Take counsel of the early days! Pay a visit to 
Tagliapanni! Renew your strength by the study of Moroni! 


REVIEWS. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL.® 


Cor SPEKE’S account of his great exploit will no 
doubt obtain the popularity which its author's courage and 
perseverance deserve, but it must be owned that, though the main 
result of the journey itself will always be a well-marked point 
in the history of geographical science, the book itself, considered 
merely as a book, is hardly of commensurate interest. This is no 
fault of Captain Speke’s. It would be hard, under any circum- 
stances, upon a soldier and explorer to require him to haye, in 
addition, uil the gifts of an author; and if Captain Speke wrote 
with the pen of men and angels it would be impussible tor him to 
attach much interest to most of the incidents of his journey. 
His style is by no means a bad one. He tells what he has to tell 
in a manly, straightforward way, altogether free from affectation 
or efforts after effect, and he gives to any one who takes the 
trouble to read through his book a very clear notion of the nature 
of the regions in which he travelled; but it is undeniable 
that the journey itself was dull—dull no doubt in the travelling, 
and far from lively to read of in most of its details. Still it was 
successful. It did solve the problem which its author undertook 
to solve, and that in the way in which he had predicted that it 
"The main jacidents of th hich © ke took, 
he main incidents of the journey whi aptain e 
and the broad features of the'state of things witch bear, may 
be very shortly described. He started from Zanzibar, or rather 
from the mainland opposite the island of that name, on the 
3rd of October, 1860. His consisted of himself, Captain 
Grant, and a considerable number of natives, of whom a 
body of Wanguanas, or liberated slaves, formed a sort of nucleus. 
These Wanguanas are described by Captain Speke as forming the 
rowdy part of the negro population. They are exactly like great 
babies. They have nothing to bind them to one place more than 
another. They can always supply such trifling wants as they 
have, and they possess a perfectly inexhaustible stock of animal 
spirits. There is no sort of puerile mischief which they will not 
commit, and they are quite unable to understand that it is mis- 
chief. When he does wrong, this description of black says to his 
master :— 

“You ought to forgive and forget, for are you not a big man who should 
be above harbouring spite, though for a moment you may be angry ? Flog 
me if you like, but don’t keep count against me, else I shall run away, 
what will you do then?” 

It was in company with a of these le, and with a 
great store of all of articlea, of of cloth, 
beads, and brass-wire (the currency of that part of the world), 
formed the most prominent feature, that Captain Speke set out 
on his expedition. For some 700 or 800 miles his journe 
appears to have been extremely dreary. The country vero | 
which he passed is populous and fertile, though troubled with 
oecasional famine. It is traversed in some districts by roads used 
by the ivory merchants, and there are a number of native 
villages which, but for slavery and slave-hunting, would in their 
rough way be prosperous enough. ‘The curse of the country, for 
all travellers and for all readers of books of travels, is the govern- 
ment. In every district there is a sort of head man, who allows 
no traveller to pass through his dominions without paying toll in 
the shape of cloth, beads, and wire, ‘This toll is called u hongo,, 
and the first third of Captain Speke’s thick volume is filled ty 
little more than an enumeration of the different bargains 
which he had to drive with different local rulers, Very 
likely, if we had a journal of a tour on the Rhine in the 
days of feudal tolls, it would be to much the same purpose, 
The most vexatious of these extortioners was a fellow called 
Lumerési, who seems to have been a sort of deputy to the 

t king Suwarora. When Captain Speke got to Lumerési’s 
Poopitable abode, he was se from his friend Captain Grant, 
who had been left behind with part of the carayan; and the battles 
which took place between him and Lumerési upon the question 
whether or not the hongo was to include a déolé or silk scarf are 
fearful to read about. Poor Captain Speke was very ill at the 
time, and this wretched savage used to come and badger him for 
more wire, more cloths, aud, above all, for this déolé—every now 
and then offering him a cow, and then retracting his offer—tll the 
Englishman became light-headed, and almost died before he 
managed at last to get “ the drums of satisfaction ” (a sort of oral 
receipt in full) beaten, asa sign that he might go, ‘This scene 
comes over and over again every few 3, till the reader shares 
to some extent, and on a small scale, fa the tedium suflexed by the 
writer, 

These preliminary troubles being over (their history fills 
nearly two hundred pages in the book, and they themselves con- 
sumed thirteen months in point of time, namely, from October 
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1860 till November 1861), Captain Speke arrived at the abode of 
Rumanika, the King of Karagué, a province bordering on the great 
Lake Nyanza. He stayed with this potentate about two months, and 
found him by far the most interesting person whom his African 
travels brought to light. Both he and his family appeared to 
Captain Speke to deserve the description of thorough gentlemen, 
They were most gt very intelligent, and perfectly well 
behaved, as they made no attempt to or extort. Rumanika 
at first wanted a magic charm to kill his brother, who owned the 
romantic name of ro; but on being reproved, he saw the error 
of his ways, admitted that fratricide was an unnatural crime, and 
declared that, even if he caught his brother, he would not kill 
him; he “would merely gouge out his eyes and set him at 
large again, for without the power of sight he could do 
them no harm.” The rest of his conduct showed equal 
openness to good impressions, He was never tired of inquiring 
into European institutions and inventions, and in return gave 
a vast deal of very useful and accurate geographical informa- 
tion, and explained all his own manners, customs, and opinions. 
Neither he nor his tribe had any notion of religion. They knew 
nothing of a God or of a future state, but they had a quantity of 
superstitions. For instance, Rumanika said should instantly 
retreat with his army if he heard a fox bark, and they used to 
present a large stone on the hill side with beer and grain. One of 
their oddest peculiarities was their ion for fat women. The 
Court beauties are fed on milk only in order to fatten them. 
They are kept constantly sucking at immense milk-pots, till at last 
they reach a size which prevents them from rising. Of one 
woman Captain Speke says, “ she could not rise, and so large were 
her arms that between the joints the flesh hung down like large 
loose stufled puddings.” One of these beauties measured 1 ft. 11 in. 
round the arm; 4{t. 4in, round the chest; 2 ft. 7in. round the 
thigh; 1 ft. 8 in. round the calf; and 5 ft. 8in. in height. With 
infinite difficulty Captain Speke got her on her feet, but when she 
stood up, the blood rushed to her head and she fainted away. Her 
daughter sat by sucking a milk-pot, and the fortunate husband and 
father kept her to her work stick in hand. 

From the hospitable Rumanika Captain Speke ed to the 
far less satisfactory Mtésa, the King of Uganda. Mtésa is a young 
man, scarcely grown up, and the most powerful king of those parts. 
Both he and Rumanika belong to the race of Wahuma or 
Abyssinians. They are tall, well-made men, with Roman 
Po the traces of Asiatic descent in many of their features, though, 
of course, the negro blood has greatly modified both their colour 
and their figures, At some not very remote time, this race was 
at the head of aconsiderable kingdom in Central Africa, which has 
now been broken up into a variety of territories of which Uganda and 
Karagué are parts. A king of the name of Kimera set up a stro 
government in Uganda, which would seem to have been intend 
as a sort of step towards civilization. It is a most wonderful 

vernament indeed. Uganda has fleets of canoes, armies, 
hewn and a Health of Towns Act, according to which every 
home must have “its necessary appendages for cleanliness.” The 
people are obliged to be not merely decent, but prudish. The 
women go stark naked; butif a man shows his legs when he squats 
on the ground, or ties his bark petticoats wrong, he is sentenced to 
death and executed there and then, unless he is allowed to pay 
a fine. There is the strangest contrast between the vague notion 
of civilization shown by the objects of the laws themselves and the 
inordinate and even horrible brutality with which they are put in 
force. Captain Speke seven or eight months (January to 
August 1262) at Uganda, and nearly every day one or more of 
the king’s innumerable wives was led past to execution for some 
petty otlence. He gives one or two horrible instances of this. On one 
occasion he was out on a shooting excursion with the kin 
and a number of his wives, As they passed through a wo 
of fruit trees, one of the wives, by way of an act of courtesy, 
picked some fruit and offered it to the king. Forsome inemplleatlie 
reason, it is a crime for a woman to offer the king anything what- 
ever, and she was ordered to instant death. The other wives 
begged for her pardon, and tried to drive off the little imps of boys 
who were to act as executioners, and at last, to settle the dispute, 
the king took a thick stick and began himself to beat out her 
brains, Captain Speke, at the risk of his own life, interfered and 
saved her. The king, Mtésa, is just like a spoilt schoolboy, cruel 
from thoughtlessness and ignorance, attracted like a child by any 
novelty, incapable of serious attention, and passionately fond of 
noisy amusements. He levied a grievous toll on Captain Speke’s 
property, and detained him for months at his court. Indeed it 
required as much diplomacy to get from Uganda to the point 
where the Nile flows out of the Nyanza, and thence through the 
territories of a wretched savage called Kramrasi, down to Senie- 
koro, the first known town on the river, as would settle the Polish 
question, The constant worrying with all sorts of persons, the 
evasions of the native kings, the squabbles with various pett 
tribes, and the other obscure toils which Captain Speke and his 
companion had to undergo, must have required wonderful energy 
on his part. Merely to read about them is not the lightest of 
tasks, All difficulties were at last triumphantly overcome, and 
the party descended the Nile to Cairo without aay important 
misadventure. 

Such was the journey, The phical results of it, though 
simple, were of the highest possible interest. It appears that the 
part of Africa in which the Nile rises is a table-land gradually 
rising from the sea—to use Captain Speke's illustration—like an 
inverted dish (though of a very different shape), to a height of 


near 4,000 feet above the sea-level. One hill reaches 
5,148 feet, and another 4,090, but the level, which is 
speeny of enormous extent, is between 3,000 and 4,000. 

e equator passes right through this tract of country, and for 
five degrees of latitude on each side the soil is extremely. 
fertile, gradually decreasing in fertility as the distance from the 

uator increases. It is a wonderfully fine country, —— 
abundance of cattle and every sort of agricultural produce 
is healthy and by no means too hot. Captain Speke says—‘ The 
general temperature of the atmosphere is‘very pleasant, as I found 
from experience ; for I walked every inch of the journey dressed 
in thick woollen clothes, and slept every night between blankets.” 
About 1,000 miles west of the Indian Ocean, and 50 miles 
south of the equator, and in 30° east longitude, lie a range of 
mountains, some of the peaks of which are said to be 10,000 feet 
high. Their form is semicircular, and from these mountains and 
the other high grounds the water drains east and north—and, 
indeed, west and north from thg other side of the table-land—into 
three great lakes. One of these—a round piece of water about 50 
miles by 30—is said to lie in the semicircle formed by the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Some distance south of this lies a miuch larger 
one, between 300 and 400 miles long, and varying in width from 
30 to 60 miles, It is pear-shaped, the —e end being at the 
south, and the direction nearly due north and south. The zoth 
parallel of longitude runs along it for a considerable distance. The 
third and most important of the three lakes is the Victoria Nyanza 
(Nyanza means pond . Its level is 3,740 feet above the sea—which 
is nearly as high as tt—and its shape is very nearly that of an 

uilateral triangle of which each side is about 200 miles in length. 
The lines are, of course, a little irregular ; but if the north side were 
represented by a straight line, that straight line would be furnished 
by the equator. The best possible notion of the lake will be ob- 
tained by taking 200 miles of the equator, and describing upon it an 
equilateral triangle with the point to the south. At the east 
corner of that triangle there is another long and somewhat irre- 
gular body of water ampetaty known. The Nile flows out of 
the north side of the lake in three separate channels. Two of 
them appear to be rather swamps or (as Captain Speke calls them) 
rush drains than rivers, but the third is a noble stream. It 
flows out of an arm of the Nyanza with a noble rush of water 
over a fall about 12 feet high and 400 or 500 feet wide, which 
must be rather like Schaffhausen. The Nile is thus one of the very 
few rivers to which a definite beginning can be assigned, for from 
this point it pursues an inde nt course of upwards of 2,000 
miles to the sea, having on its way only three or four tributaries, none 
of which can be compared to it in importance. No other river in the 
world has sucha splendid individual career. The American rivers are 
the outlet of a thousand streams, and the same may be said of the 
great rivers of India and China; but the Nile is the Nile from its 
source to the Mediterranean. Captain Speke describes the stream 
as 600 or 700 yards wide some way further down. The banks are 
exquisitely rich and beautiful :-— 

It was the very perfection of the kind of effect aimed at in a highly-kept 

, with a magnificent stream from 600 to 7oo yards wide, dotied with 

islets and rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s huts, the latter by sterns 
and crocodiles basking in the sun, flowing between tine high grassy ban 
with rich trees and — in the background, where herds of the 
and hartebeest could be seen grazing, while the hippopoiami were snorting 
in the water, and florikan guinea-fowl rising at our fiet. 
The discovery was rege as beautiful ia itself as it was histori- 
cally interesting. After the head of the Nile had been hid for 
thousands of —_ it would have been a sad disappointment to 
find that it had no head in particular. It is a great satisfaction to 
learn that it leaps vigorously into existence out of a noble lake 
over a waterfall 400 feet wide. 

Besides the Nyanza, which he actually saw, and to a 
extent explored, Captain Speke obtained information of two 
other remarkable lakes. One of these is a very large one, called 
Lake Uniamesi, and said to lie east and somewhat to the south of 
the Victoria Nyanza; the other is a singular lake, called the Luta 
Nzigé, said to ke about 200 miles long and 50 broad, running from 
S. to N.E., which communicates with the Nile at its north-eastern 
extremity. It is —— by Captain Speke to be a mere back- 

e 


water which the Nile fills by its overflow when the Victoria 

Nyanza receives an extra apply of water from the mountains. He 
| supposes (as we understand him) that, when this reser vir is filled, 
; and the Nile begins to fall, the water runs back into the Nile 
| and produces the floods down to Egypt. Mr. Baker, well 
| known for his exploits in Ceylon, met Captain 
| Speke on his arrival at Gondokoro, and was urged by him 

to explore this curious place. If the opinion expressed 
Captain Speke is ron correct, he will be entitled to the credit of 
having solved, either by personal inspection or by collecting trust- 
worthy information, a more ancient, more famous, and much more 
useful problem than that of the North-West passage. The fact 
that the centre of Africa is populous, healthy, rich, and fruitful, 
aud that, in order to be happy and useful to the rest of the world, 
it wants nothing but a decent government to reduce to order the 
overgrown babies who live in it, and to preveut them from stealing 
each other for slaves, is of the very highest importance. Ey 
sort of produce might come down the Nile if men like Kramvrasi 
and Mtdésa were kept in order, and men like Rumanika favoured 
and advised; and, by the same movement which would enrich 
Lurope, the slave trade which devastates one continent and degrades 
part of another would receive a mortal blow. 

One of the most curious things in Captain Speke’s volume is a 
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of the book. The blue mts the actual state of things. 
The red represents the same country as depicted in certain ancient 
Hindoo documents, first published in Europe in 1801 by Lieu- 
tenant Wilford. It is impossible to look at them without seeing 
that the Hindoos had excellent information upon the geogra hy 
of the country. The name “Mountains of the Moon” is taken 
from the Hindoo map, and the situation of the mountains so 
called is laid down not incorrectly, while the lake system of the 
country is represented, not by three lakes, but by one large one, 
which is called the Lake of the Gods, and which might naturally 
be supposed to exist by any one who aren that the Anga- 
nyika communicated with the Victoria Nyanza. Captain Speke 
supposes that in very ancient times there was a considerable trade 
between Hindostan and the interior of Africa, and that this was 
the source from which the authors of the map in question derived 
their information. That they had such information somehow, no 
one who looks at the two maps can possibly doubt. 


THREE POPULAR ARTISTS.* 


ig may be a x ay how far wit and humour, when produced 
in pictorial form, exceed or fall short of spoken or written 
wit. A thing said is better received than a good thing 
written, chiefly from its unexpectedness. The suddenness is the 
element that attracts in a bon mot. Old Hobbes defines laughter 
to be a sudden glory; but in epigrams, whether produced by the 
pencil or the pen, there is the evidence of effort and labour. As 
soon as @ wit is suspected of employing an hour before dinner in 
carefully elaborating his improvisations, he is pronounced a bore. A 
man of society of this sort may be detected, by the careful observer, 
from his habit of talking up to his own good things. The art of 
talking is an art which can never be concealed. The successful 
talker must at the same time remember that he pays a serious 
price for the superior favour with which his inspirations are 
received. His wit is more liked than that of the author or 
limner; but it is evanescent. An epigram in conversation dies in 
its birth — 
Like snow-flakes on a river, 
A moment bright, then gone for ever. 

It is a flash, quick and dazzling as the lightning, but as transitory. 
Few things are more ghastly than a faded collection of the good 
things uttered by the choice jokers of jokes. Even Sydney Smith's 

mments, collected by a daughter's pious care, had better 
perhaps have been left to their traditional reputation. If 
the thing were worth analysing, it would perhaps be found that 
there is a real difference between the quality of spoken and of 
written wit. In written wit, one looks out for art and labour; 
the file work and the emery powder are not out of place. The 
curiosa feliettas is there; but you are not displeased with the 
marks of the artist’s patient and loving touches. On the other 
hand, being, from the nature of the case, transitory, spoken 
wit, to be perfect, must only aim at a momentary power. It tells, 
and attracts, and surprises, and therefore has greater success — 
just as, in his own circle and for social purposes, a first-rate 
talker’s —— is superior to a first-rate writer’s. ‘There 
is this advantage which a talker has over a writer — that 
he is, to the witnesses of his power, a living man, an 
actual presence, and therefore all that he says comes out with 
the instinctive strong power of life. We all feel our infe- 
riority before a great master of speech. He is a man, to eye and 
ear, just one of ourselves, but how immeasurably our superior! | 
We might, if only we had the wit, say all these good things, for 
we have just the same organs and just the same presence; only 
we cannot. In the case of books, on the contrary, we have no 
personal presence of the author to awe us and to reduce us to 
insignificance. A book is impersonal, impalpable, distant. We 
may flatter ourselves that we might have written all this, but we 
never can deceive ourselves into the belief that we could say all 
this. Let the talker in society be content with his transcendent 
popularity; but let the man of literary wit make good his claims 
to a more enduring, if less brilliant, fame. 

For all practical purposes, there is little difference between wit 
written and wit drawn, painted, or op gees The pen and the 

neil are but different instruments of the same faculty divine. 

iterature and art are constantly running into each other, because 
each is art. It comes to much the same thing whether we look at 
the Iliad as a written sculpture, or at the Parthenon frieze as a 
sculptured epic. They address the same faculty. Once, perhaps, in 
the history of human powers, a Leonardo exhibited the artistic mind 
in great creations both of letters and canvas. Michael Angelo was 
@ poet, in either signification of the word. But generally art 


restricts itself to a single method of expression. Hogarth was not 
a great novelist; and Dante and Milton left to others to give to 
the eye those mental creations which they could only express in | 
language. It is rather remarkable that there are so few instances of | 
the same man being gifted as poet and painter; for poets and painters | 
address themselves to the same necessity of the mind, and their | 
provinces are only superficially distinct. Almost everything 

which can be written can be drawn, and everything which | 
can be drawn can be written. If satire is a legitimate pro- 
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vince of lite art, it is equally a legitimate province of 
pictorial art. mand just as the soho vd is only ible 
In a certain stage of society, and after we have arrived at an 
advanced period of cultivation, so the pictorial satire of society 
must be a late attainment of the human mind. In the remains of 
Pompeii certain caricatures survive. A very singular and blasphe- 
mous jest at the Christian religion, the creation of some P: 
sculptor or engraver, has of late years been discovered ; and though 
there are extant very few specimens of Greek caricature or humor- 
ous design, it is almost impossible to conceive that the age of Aristo- 

hanes did not produce some sort of Athenian Hogarth. It might 

that the art of the antique sculptor or painter was considered 

to be too sacred to be debased by merely social and local asso- 
ciations, but the less refined spirit of Theme and of declining 
Greece refused to be bound by these lofty restrictions. Sensuous 
and obscene objects of art have perhaps been common enough ever 
since art existed, and the Oriental mind has in all ages produced @ 
frightful abundance in this direction. In medieval times, per- 
sonal satire certainly took a concrete form, and, when nobody 
could read, there was no other instrument than the chisel to 
produce a laugh at one’s enemies. The Church, wise enough in 
those days, seems to have encouraged what it would have been 
foolish to have tried to abolish, and the ordinary mine from which 
medizval jokes are to be extracted is to be found in ecclesiastical 
wood-carvings. With sufficient exactness, satire, in a material 
form, reproduces the social life of every age; and if our own times 
and our own country are adequately represented by our humoristic 
art, they exhibit a very creditable standard of national morals 
and taste. [Humoristic art in England dates from Hogarth, 
who was the first to depict English social life. His art 
was the art of nascent English fiction in its modern form ; 
and as the novel of society is perhaps the most original creation 
of the modern mind, so the social satire is a new chapter in art. 
Of course, it is in either case a gradual growth, and it takes man 
forms. After Hogarth, Bunbury devoted himself to drawing an 
laughing at life as it was. If Hogarth is the el of Fielding, 
Buubury stands on the level of Anstey. Gilray almost entirely 
devoted himself to political subjects. He is the anti-Jacobin and 
Dibdin of the burin; and his function, a narrow one, was to 
vilipend frog-eating Frenchmen. Rowlandson is the Jan Stein of 
coarse English common life; and in his hands caricature seemed 
likely to degenerate into the coarsest and lowest animalism. 
Drunkenness and obesity must have been terribly common a 
century ago if Rowlandson is to take higher rank in art than a 
dirty jest-book. Cruikshank has lived to see, and perhaps mainly 
to originate, a truer method of pictorial satire. With more of the 
"naga faculty than his predecessors, he has not contributed what. 
e might have done to the social history of his times, because 
he has never sought, to work himself free from the traditional 
elements of exaggeration in the art which he inherited. But we 
recognise in him, as in Miss Austen, the true creator of the pictorial 
satire of society. ‘ H.B.,” who in the days of the youth of our 
middle-aged men confined himself to politics, drew our states- 
men rather as subjects for portrait than character, and trusted 
to the situation more than to any especial humour in his 
designs. ‘That he was not a creator and artist of the first 
class appears from the circumstance that he scarcely ever 
allowed an occasional picture to tell its own story, but availed 
himseif of labels and conversations by way of interpretation of 
his situations. Thus he confused two distinct provinces of the 
artist; and in seeking to combine the written and limned joke, he 
fell into crudity and coldness. 

But there is not one of these artists who has not contributed to. 
the formation of our present school of popular satirists. We have: 
selected the three chief humorists of the day; and the age which 
has produced Doyle, Tenniel, and Leech has contributed its share 
to the golden book of art. It is no slight honour to the English 
School of Art that it is so worthily represented. These 
artists may take rank with the famous men of old, and they are. 
a fair and natural result of the English school. Without Hogarth, 
Wilkie, and Mulready, they could not have existed ; and they are 
as much a legitimate result of the naturalistic painters as a 
Greek vase is of the age of Phidias or Sophocles. The character 
drawings of our extant society reproduce, and are equivalent. 
to, the novel of manners and society, 

The recent republication of some of Mr. Doyle’s sketches, under 
the title of Lird's-eye Views of Society, is not to be con- 
founded with the Manners and Customs of the English in Mr. 
Pipps’ Diary. Yet they ave different chapters of the same mind. 
If this is English life, we have no great reason to be ashamed of 
it. Contrast it with the parallel portrait of Paris as weekly 
recorded in the picture page of the Charivari, and we have 
no reason to think so ill of London, Paris seems to be 

opled with lorettes and intriguing bankers, The only married 
fife is that of slippery matrons and faithless husbands. Female 
beauty follows the unvarying type of the Bal de [ Opéra, and loose 
young women in semi-masculine attire, if they prove anything, seem 
to show that the only life open to satire is one which is rather 
recommended under the pretence of laughing at it. The family 


| seems to be unknown ; and, if a child ever appears in the pages 


of Charivari, it is in some connexion with a precocious in- 
timacy in his brother’s intrigues. Very ibly there might 
be found in the mysteries of London much the same abomina- 
tions as oceur in the Parisian Punch; but, though we are not 
careful to prohibit street-walkers, we are not sufliciently debased 


| to draw hebdomadal apologies for the manners and customs of 
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what used to be called dashing Cyprians. Our popular artists all 
draw virginibus puerisque. They solicit a cheery smile, but never 
ask for a prurient blush, It is not enough to say that land 
would be impatient of immodest art; but it is a fact that our living 
humorists disdain the artifices to which even Hogarth was not 
always superior. It may be that it is a lower aim to attack folly 
than vice ; but the Juvenal of the pencil is yet to be. Cruikshank, 
who is a teetotaller, has attacked a single vice, but with some 
narrowness of thought, and with inconsiderable powers of inven- 
tion. And we cannot even idealize the draftsman who shall not, 
in assailing a worse vice than drunkenness, do more harm than 
og Once, and once only, but with considerable skill, did 

r. Leech venture upon this particular field of moral satire; but 
when he drew a group of French prostitutes of the too familiar 
Haymarket and Regent Street type, his success in popular estima- 
tion was not sufficient to encourage him todo more. Yet few 
more powerful drawings ever came from his prolific pencil; and 
it was designed to repel rather than to attract. 

In Mr. Doyle’s English sketches of the day we recognise rather 
Vanity Fair than the bowers of Aphrodite Pandemos. We 
are a rich, unctuous, self-indulgent people, much addicted to 
pomps and vanities; but even in our high festivities there is 
a suspicion of the death's head. Take the “At Home.” What 
a crowding, scrambling, crushing, Babel group it is! People 
are gathered together in the finest clothes only to spoil them, 
and absolutely to do nothing. We show our hospitality by 
collecting together all our friends only to make them supremely 
uncomfortable. Our pleasures are fished up from the very bottom 
of the cup of misery. We seem as though we were trying 
hard to develope all the virtues of the ascetic life—long-suffering, 
meekness, gentleness, charity, and brotherly kindness—under the 
most unfavourable conditions. Pleasure is only won by personal 
sufferings which, taking the whole fashionable season together, 
make up as much pain as would go to an ordinary martyrdom. 
This great fact of high life Mr. Doyle delights to bring out in all 
its absurdity. Such piquancy in the flirtations under difficulties ! 
such envy, hatred, pe malice in the matrons with daughters in 
the matrimonial market! such selfish gluttonousness in the heavy 
fathers, such grimness in the antiquated spinsters, such languid 
tnsouctance in the delicate swells of the period! There is not a 
single group that has not enough meaning for a chapter in a novel. 
Or let us glance at the “Juvenile Party.” Look at the mob of 
children and adolescents fearfully and wonderfully attired, and 
every one of them showing as much precocious talent and indi- 
vidual character as their parents. We have the romp, the spoony, the 
demure, the sly, the sleepy, the sulky, the flirt—every variety of 
chubbiness, every mantis shade of adolescent aristocracy from 
babyhood to hobbledehoyism—eating, fighting, laughing, drinking, 
whimpering, scrambling, swaggering, sobbing. For giving the 
idea of a crowd and all its delightful Secomforts, Mr. Doyle almost 
rivals Martin in his vastness of architectural perspective. Such 
crowds were never really gathered together, yet we all feel that we 
have in our day assisted at some gatherings as vast and multitu- 
dinous. A “ Morning Party,” that is, a suburban féte champétre, 
on a sunny June afternoon, records Good Society solemnly cele- 
brating the mysteries of Aunt Sally. Mr. Doyle was not lucky 
enough to have published in the reign of Croquet. Aunt Sally is 
nearly a ge | of the past, and the sons and daughters of another 

neration will exhibit as much wonderment at the tastes of the 

ies and gentlemen of the reign of Victoria as do the Turks and 
Parsees who act as spectators in Mr. Doyle’s print. But Aunt Sally 
is not a social phenomenon ual in exquisite absurdity to a 
“Charity Bazaar.” Here Mr. Doyle’s facility in drawing mobs 
betrays him into indistinctness, The stalls and the fair 
swindlers who cheat in the name of charity are not sufficiently 
marked out, and there is too much confusion in the groups. But 
as an illustration of what we trust will some day be a folly 
of history, the plate will have its permanent value. Even 
here, however, abr. Doyle cannot chide when he satirizes. The 
Charity Bazaar is a mistake, but it is not all vanity. The buying 
and selling in the cause, if not in the sanctuary, of the temple 
is an error; but nobody can see the amount of honest work done, 
the hours spent, the patient toil employed in the production of 
costly rubbish, without acknowledging that there is at the bottom 
of it all a rea) substantial spirit of charity. It is an English folly, 
but, as in most of our follies, there is some sense at the core of it. 

Mr. Doyle can, however, do something besides crowds, 
In his “State Dinner Party” there is a statuesque and 
symmetrical grouping, and a balanced ordonnance of stiffness, 
pomposity, and ceremony which in its way reminds one of 
a Greek ay mg of the purest art. It is rather a pediment 
reversed, for the central figure, the host of the occasion, seems so 
oppressed with the dignity of his splendour that he has shrunk into 
an attenuated Amphitryon ; he is a very shrunk and shyivelled de- 
scendant of an ancient house. But fis slimness is relieved and 
conirasted by the sumptuous figure at the head of the table, and by 
the voluminous amplitude of his wife’s back, bustle, and flounces. 
We see in an instant, from the spread of the hostess’s crinoline 
and from the fall of her shoulders, that she is the authoress of the 
dinner and the ruler of the house and its master. Here is the 
moral of the het It is only littleness which can spread such a 
Forgeously dismal banquet—physical littleness in my lord, moral 

ittleness in my lady. The party of sixteen is served by sixteen 
servants, who develope every possible opportunity of being in each 
others’ way. The accessories of the dining-room contribute their 
share to the satire: and Morland’s “ Girl feeding Pigs ” gives the 
key to the composition, A dinner party has its own excellences ; 


but Mr. Doyle is quite right, in dealing with a typical spread, 
in only givin its! 4 its discomfort, and stupidity, 
But in his “White-bait Dinner” at Greenwich, he presents 
another British gastronomic institution. Here the dinner is over, 
and the fun lies in depicting the various forms which muzziness 
takes. As arule—perhaps it arises from the unsubstantialness of the 
fare which forms the foundation of the plenteous drinking—people 
are all more or less muzzy at Greenwich. Perhaps it is the smell 
of the mud, perhaps it is the character of the wine; but the fact 
remains. d then comes out either the real man, or a 
new character under the fishy influences. In Mr. Doyle's 
experience, the convives one and all develope various powers of 
stupidity. The party is decidedly fuddled. One or two are - 
mentative, and a stout man in this picture is evidently 
on Kant’s philosophy, which people often do at Greenwich ; but 
most have Erma g into a sleepy vacuity of simpers, half-conscious 
of intoxication, but vainly endeavouring to carry it off with a mild 
and jocular counterfeit, some of gravity, some of Long We 
can remember some of Rowlandson’s caricatures which brought 
out the coarser results of eating and drinking in a much more 
offensive way. Very possibly they were true to the fact; and so 
is Mr. Doyle. We never, in these days, got beyond Mr. Doyle’s 
line. We are fuddled perhaps; but we do not get drunk. We 
home silly ; but we are not put to bed, hogwise. Our Social 
iseries, however, would not be complete unless we had a cartoon 
of that abominable institution, “After Dinner—a Few Friends 
in the Evening.” As Mr. Doyle remarks (that is, as his picture 
remarks), this is a double cruelty—a cruelty to those that have 
dined and a cruelty to the evening guests. The diners want to 
and the evening guests don’t want tocome. Of course, a phos 
matron, having got her wax candles lighted and having hired two 
or three waiters, thinks she may kill two birds with one stone; as 
it is, she contrives to kill, or at least to worry, two or three score of 
fellow-creatures. The best compliment that can be paid to a good 
dinner is to eat it and go home for digestion. Ommne animal post 
prandium est triste; and it must be avery poor dinner which leaves 
a guest fit for flirting, philosophising, or fine-art talk, which are 
supposed to be the staple of receptions. The few friends in the 
evening who ever come are only the fools of society, and even 
fools must feel some lingering affront at not having been asked 
to diiner. And Mr. Doyle has admirably hit oif the incon- 
gruity of these composite entertainments. the dinner guests, 

e oil has all burned out; in the evening recruits, there is no 
oil to burn. 

“Rotten Row” completes the cycle of aristocratic diversions. 
Here, too, the moult tristement characteristic of English amusement 
comes out once more. To canter languidly along the lady’s mile 
when the sun is hottest and the crowd greatest—and when air and 
exercise, the theoretical ends of horse exercise, are most unattain- 
able—is odd. But the thing has got to be, and must be, done ; caste 
is lost if it is not done; and while to go out to see, and above all 
to be seen, is the best of human exertions in fashionable so- 
ciety, Rotten Row will probably survive. Not that it is all 
outside show. A good deal of serious business—horse-dealing 
and daughter-dealing and Parliamentary divisions and bets—is 
transacted by the afternoon equestrians of polite London. All 
these and more than these things are to be found in Mr. Doyle's 
picture, in which, however, we again find what we consider his 
chief technical defect—an overcrowding of his subject. The 
Ride in Hyde Park has certain features; it is a road and an 
alley. It might be a mere plain or a common in Mr. Doyle’s sketch, 
so indistinct are the local outlines. However it isin the charac- 
ter drawing—Folly riding a race against Time, and winning by a 
nose—that this sketch will bear comparison with any of the series. 
But fashion and genteel life have their higher aims. Art and 
science nowadays go into drawing-rooms, and in the high-polite 
circles it is ange awe. f de ri, to give a little local colour 
to the gatherings of notables. ‘Iwo of Mr. Bird's-eye Views 

ise the meeting of Art and Science in West End saloons. “A 
Council” and “A Science and Art Conversazione” are a pair of 
conversation.pieces. In the first of them we think — and perhaps 
it is the only one of the set which is ble with extra- 
vagance — character is merged in caricature, and there is e ra 
tion, if not positive burlesque, in the distorted attitudes of the 
Eve and singers; but something must, of course, be allowed 

or Mr. Doyle’s method. His style of drawing is in itself a 
od-humoured conventional imitation of the illuminator’s art. 

e affects a subtle satire on the revival of the ultra-naturalistic 
treatment of the human form which is to be seen in fourteenth 
century work. Part of the jest is to render modern» manners 
in the stiff, hard, archaic style of the medivalists; and 
in this sort of art expression runs into grotesque forms. Is it 
from accident, or to point his gentle, -humoured moral, that 
Mr. Doyle concludes his series with the “ Smoking-room at the 
Club”? Ommia exeunt in m. These pleasant creations, these 
yam light, airy musings on men and things, all end in smoke. 

hey claim only to be the pleasant relaxations of life. Like the 
fumes of the divine weed, our pleasant little follies, the pomps and 
vanities of this careless ease, are a soft anodyne to the sterner ills of 
life. Mr. Doyle asks us to sit dowm imthe Club’s pleasantest room, 
at the pleasantest hour of the evening, in the softest chair, and the 
easiest attitude, and in the clouds of soft, dreamy, aromatic v 
to look at life. It is not life in its hardest, sternest aspect. These 
men and women—idling, trifling, eating and drinking, and playing 
—are, after all, only thin and unsubstantial shadows. They have 
little body or substance; we see them only an ‘artificial 
atmosphere. They are creatures of the air—at least of smoke. 
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Life in England is, after all—and none know this better than Mr. 
Doyle—something more serious than Drawing-room Life, Dining- 
room Life, Life in Belgravia, Life in the Park, Life at the Club. 
If the fine folks have their foibles, here we have them at full 
length; but fine folks, and folks who are not fine, have an every- 
day working world which is both better and worse than the ai 
world which Mr. Doyle has so gracefully and cheerfully satirized. 
Anyhow, it is a world which must be preached to with other 
homilies than the merry sermons of Mr. Doyle. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


| Oe area History is so vast a subject, the materials for writing 
it are so inexhaustible, and the problems it raises are so in- 
tricate and endless, that a single labourer in the field can only do a 
small portion of work, however great may be his industry and his 
ifts. The historian is, therefore, driven to one of two plans. 
Either he takes a section of English history, and devotes himself 
to giving as true and full an account and picture of that single 
eriod as he can; or else he strives to group together masses of 
act and long stretches of time, by finding some general aspect 
under which they may be regarded as a whole. Dr. Vaughan has 
adopted the latter plan. He views English en! Aa the light of 
a record of great changes. He has asked himself what are the 
principal changes oe which England has passed, and how 
were they brought about; and having settled that the 
principal changes were those of race, religion, and government, he 
set himself to write an account of the causes which produced 
these three tevolutions, and to describe the mode in 
which they took place. He has lived to complete the whole 
task he assigned himself, and his third volume, under the title of 
“ Revolutions in Government,” ends the work. It was impossible 
that this third volume should differ from ordinary constitutional 
histories, except in the mode in which the subject was treated ; 
and the greater part of it is taken up with the constitutional 


struggles on which Hallam has commented so clearly and so 
wisely. It does not alter the substance of the narration that Dr. 
Vaug calls the earlier of the struggle between Charles 


and his subjects “The Crisis and the Law,” and the later 
part “The Crisis and the Sword.” Nor is it easy to see what 
there is in the views entertained, or the judgments formed, 
which gives this volume any substantial novelty. Dr. Vaughan 
comes very near to the thoughts and sentiments of Mr. Hallam, 
nor can we say that this history of the constitutional struggle 
in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
a work that it was very nu to have done. But as Dr. 
Vaughan has chosen to do it, we must allow that he has put what 
he had to say in an easy, pleasant, and entertaining way—that his 
style is attractive, and that he everywhere shows himself an 
sensible, moderate man. 

t is also true, as he says in his preface, that his plan of treat- 
ing history leaves him very great discretion as to what he will 
bring in, and that he occasionally gives an air of novelty to his 
narration by introducing materials with which few readers are 
likely to be familiar, by writing at length where we might 
have him to be short, and by stepping lightly over 

und that we might have expected would long delay 

im. But it is only in the occasional and, so to fron § accl- 
dental parts of his book that he offers much to criticise. 
A te 4 large of his volume is “Hallam” told pleasantly 
and shortly, but every now and then we come upon some- 
thing which is striking im a measure, new. A 
instance is the estimate given of the Puritans. Dr. Vaughan 
may have had very natural pre ssions in favour of the 
Puritans, but he judges them with candour, and, as we think, 
with considerable y+ into their real character and position. 
Puritanism is apt to be misjudged in these days because it has 
become identified, to many minds, with some of its fruits of very 
mixed value which have endured to the present day; and as we 
have had to resist the attacks of a blind and domineering bigotry, 
we are apt to look with disfavour on the primary authors of what 
we have had cause to dislike in our own times. But it should be 
remembered, as Dr. Vaughan shows at some length, that the 
Puritans, in the first period at least of the Parliamentary struggle, 
were only men who were strongly inclined to the Reformed religion, 
and who had a peculiar theory about the Bible. They were not 
separated n, Ane social barrier like that which, since the 
Restoration, ivided the Nonconformists from the members of 
the Church of England. They were not out of the Church of 
England at all. One squire was a Puritan, and the next squire 
was not. The rector of one parish was a Puritan, and the rector 
of the next parish was an Arminian or a follower of Laud. Puri- 
tanism did not disconnect itself from any form or part of a liberal 
education. It was a way of thinking on a particular subject, and 
that was all, just as fifteen years ago, before every one was con- 
verted in England to Free-Trade, one Earl might be a Protec- 
tionist and another a Free-Trader ; but both might buy horses and 
pictures, and make Latin quotations and go to county balls, and be 
in all the same sort of men, except for this one difference of 
opinion. The theories of the Puritans on religion also led them 
to entertain views on politics hostile to the excessive power of 
any and thiie they came to be marked off into 
a political y, and, as a political party, embarked on that 
course which led to the death of Charles and the restoration 
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of his son. Originally, however, they were ordinary Englishmen 
of all tastes, habits, and positions, though with a peculiar set of 
views about religion. There is much instruction in this way 
of regarding them, short as is the period to which it can his- 
torically be C anys At any rate it is worth noticing that, after 
holding a different position for the century and a half after the 
Restoration, they, or the inheritors of their peculiar opinions, have 
again returned to the position held by the Puritans in the early 
ns of Charles I.’s reign, and now it can no longer be said that the 

olders of different theological opinions are divided by lines of 
social demarcation. 

Another point to which Dr. Va has opportunely directed 
attention is the constitution and the feelings of the army which 
triumphed under Cromwell. He shows that the soldiers who 
composed it were not taking up arms as a professional duty, but 
were sincere in their resolution to return to their peaceful callings 
when their work was achieved. They were merely citizens of an 
earnest and determined kind, struggling and dying for a cause 
dear to them. We say that it is opportune that attention 
should be directed to this now, because the soldiers belonging to 
the Republican party in the Federal army are in very much the 
same position, and have gone to war with much the same feelings 
and intentions as Cromwell’s Independents. They, too, assure us 
that no harm can happen to the civil liberties of America in the 
long run, because they are not like British Red-coats, mere hire- 
lings, bought for a shilling in a moment of drunkenness, but are 
men quite resolved and willing to lay aside their swords and 
again into trade, or again plough and sow, when the power of the 
South is ground to dust, and the negro is free. They mean this, 
and think this ; but so did Cromwell’s Independents, and yet Crom- 
well’s Independents were obliged to remain in arms because, 
although they were wonderfully successful, they were not wholly 
successful. The Royalists were left, and so were the Presbyterians, 
who gave the Independents a vast amount of trouble by siding 
almost openly with the Royalists. Historical lels are always 
dangerous, and must never be used except with a strong sense of 
the very small extent to which they are trustworthy, but it is not 
wholly fanciful to compare the Royalists with the South and the 
Presbyterians with the Northern Democrats. If the Republican 
party in America has anything like the success in war which 
attended Cromwell, and makes up in numbers and resources 
for the absence of a military chief with Cromwell’s genius, 
it may find itself in a ition not unlike that which was 
occupied by the Independents after Naseby, when they were 
obliged to rule by sheer force in order to keep what they 
had gained, and to hold together their party by common 
deeds of violence and common advance in a gloomy fanaticism. 
They thoroughly believed in their own cause; they shrank from 
no sacrifices and from no extremes; they were bold, earnest men; 
and they, like the Republican party in America, carried things as 
they pleased for a time, simply because they were not afraid of 
extremes. But they ultimately fell because the majority of the 
nation was not really with them. That this will be the fate of the 
Republican party in America because it was the fate of the Inde- 
pendents would be as rash a guess as could be made by a 
meteorologist ; but the history of Cromwell’s army may at least 
be taken to show the difficulty with which citizen soldiers, how- 
ever desirous of retiring to their own homes, can find an oppor- 
tunity for doing so after they have wrought a vast social change 

y armed force. 

At the end of this volume, Dr. Vaughan gives a rapid survey of 
the p made by England in the last century. Part of this 
survey is so rapid and superficial that any one who began by 
reading it would be likely to do great injustice to the bulk of 
Dr. Vaughan’s work. He has imitated the fatal example of 
Sir A. Alison, and has thrown together in a few pages a series of 
fragments of very poor literary criticism. No kind of composition 
can well be more valueless than the compiling of summary state- 
ments such as this:—“ In fiction, the eighteenth century ma’ 
well boast of Richardson and Fielding. But- Anne Radcliffe 
belongs to the same age. On the whole, in this respect the 
resent can hardly be regarded as a deterioration from the past.” 
Tn one way, we do not object to such bold assertions as that 
“nearly every second worshipper through the kingdom on the 
Lord’s Day is now a Nonconformist, and this is a marvellous gain to 
the religious intelligence and feeling of the nation,” for Dr. Vaughan 
ought to be allowed to have his fling as well as any one else, But 
small dogmatic statements of any kind, and little desultory pieces 
of unmieaning criticism, are exactly the basis on which minor his- 
torians build up their theory of history, and we regret that Dr. 
Vaughan did not see how easily a summary in which defects of this 
sort abounds detracts from the position his work can hold. How far 
the whole view of mea and things which pervades the summary is 
a correct one, may also be fairly disputed. That England has now 
reached a sort of mild Whig millennium of extended franchi 
cheap books, Evangelical religion, and steam, is substantially Dr. 
Vaughan’s account of the matter. We are inclined to think that 
this is a fairly true account; the things which Dr. Vaughan thinks 
blessings are great blessings, and it is very foolish to sneer at what 
has been done in England, or to deny facts that are patent. But 
still the crowing over progress is dangerous work. The philosophical 
vision must be uncertain and imperfect which can wander over 
the whole field of English life find nothing in it but the bright 
beauties of constitutional government, and of worshippers on the 
Lord’s Day, and a perfect network of railways. 
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we no mischief. The British juror is only to be misled by a 

HE novel with to the man the “large, liberal, integral lie.” A 

with a grievance Tt has become one of the regular | be Ue 
media for ventilating new views and showing up old abuses. | icacity by letting in the light at wu hiaired chinks. We ous 
It represents a compromise between light literature and philan- | nkly avow ourselves unable to take this cheerful view of 
thropy. The author writes with one eye fixed upon the footprints | “woman’s perjury.” It does not appear to us to differ in kind 
of preceding reformers, and the other upon the shelves of the from the same offence committed by a male offender, or to be less 
circulating library. He would be a benefactor of the human race, | pernicious in its consequences. However that may be, there can 
and a rival of Miss Braddon. It was a happy idea, on the part of no doubt that the rule which excludes a wife’s evidence 
the great originator of the didactic novel, so to blend the useful operates, on the whole, mercifully for husbands. For one who 
and the sweet as to produce a pamphlet which young ladies would suffers by it, there are hundreds whom it saves from otherwise 
read, and a work of fiction to which their graver seniors would jneyitable conviction. It was only the other day that, at Dublin, 
stoop. He remembered, probably, how often in the days of his the alleged murderer of Mr. Little had the benefit of the inability 
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infancy he had been persuaded to swallow the nauseous powder or | of his wife to give evidence in the case; and Rush, as was 


pill concealed under the tempting bait of currant jelly or damson | 
cheese; and, arguing from analogy, he concluded that in literature | 
also a similar combination of the repulsive and the appetizing — 
would go down. The result has to some extent justified his 
anticipation. A novel with a purpose does go down, and that 
is all. It liberates an individual mind, but does nothing | 
more. It is as ineffectual for any practical object as a Pa 
Bull against the comet, or a paper read at a Social Science 
meeting. It is not the pill, but the currant jelly, that people | 
want. Like cunning schoolboys, they evade the dose, while they | 
lick their lips over its sweet envelope. Unfortunately for the | 
interests of literature, the intrusion of “purposes” into the 
domain of fiction has done no little harm to novels, con- | 
sidered as works of art. Strong convictions are always re- | 
spectable, and works of fiction are generally amusing, but the | 
latter are no fit vehicle for the direct expression of the 
former. The two do not easily amalgamate. The effect which they | 
produce in combination is as incongruous as that produced by | 
a cross between two animals of antagonistic species. The - | 
phlet is good, and the novel is good, but together they make a | 
queer kind of tadpole. The special snare of “a purpose” lies 
in this—that, in order to make out his case, the novelist is 
tempted to violate wholesale those probabilities the observance of 
which can alone make his scenes lifelike. The reader feels, from — 
the first, that the conclusion is foregone. There is no semblance | 
of free agency among the characters. They live and move for the | 
one and only end of pointing a moral. All the incidents are 
squared down so as to fall in with the author’s preconceived | 
notions or loudly proclaimed crotchet. There is not even an | 
affectation of the art of concealing art. A novel constructed on 
this principle is not a picture of men and manners, but the state- 
ment of a case from which every element but one is constantly | 
sifted, and all facts but those which point in one direction | 
rigorously excluded. In the world as thus depicted, there is no | 
balance of good and evil, happiness and misery; all must be un- 
broken gloom if a gleam of sunshine would weaken the effect of the | 
author's appeal. To admit of any mitigating circumstances would 
be to deprive his advocacy of a part of its force. Between a 
virulent specimen of the novel with a purpose and the ravings of 
& monomaniac it is a mere question of degree. 

The purpose of the volumes before us is to exhibit the iniquity | 
of the rule of law which, in criminal cases, excludes a wife’s evi- | 
dence for or against her husband, Of course, any rule based on the 
consideration of the public good must work a certain amount of 
individual hardship. We might well be content to pay the price 
of an occasional defeat of justice for being saved from the de- 
moralizing effect of wholesale perjury. Mr, Wills, however, avows 
a romantically high opinion of the sex. The British wife is 
invested, in his eyes, with the stern virtue of the Roman matron. 
The theory, he says, so long received, that a Christian woman 
will —— herself at the beck of her husband, may be found, 
after all, to be one of those popular dogmas received by all men 
till, as in the old familiar tale of King Charles and the fish which 
was to displace no water in the brimming tub, it comes to be 
tried at last and is found untrue. After this lofty assertion of a 
“high ideal standard” of conjugal love, one is a little surprised 
at the tone of the following passage, and the sudden and remark- 
able change in the ground of Mr. Wills’s argument :— 

My friend supposes its a amount [this is an odd, but no doubt 
pice op way of measuring a wife’s love] to culminate in darning her | 

usband’s steckings and catering for his dinner, and calls it a mere graceful | 
veneer upon conveni and ity; but that a Christian woman would | 
risk her soul's salvation that her husband should not lose his chattel, none | 


of us are willing to believe. It is certain that a wife is likely to know best 
of her husband's affairs, his actions, words, and intents. It follows, then, | 
that if he be innocent of any charge, civil or criminal, she would probably | 
be the prime and obvious witness towards his acquittal ; whereas, if she per- 
jures herself for his sake, a woman's perjury lets in the light at a hundred | 
chinks. Jn her social circle she may be cunning, no doubt; and when not | 
sternly held to the point, may fib very deftly. B the lens of her mind is 
narrow, and cannot embrace within its field a large, liberal, integral lie, such as 


may deceive men. 


Mr. Wills opens his mouth to bless, but ends by cursing. With 
a “high ideal standard” in full view, and a chivalrous confidence 


in the veracity of a Christian woman, he certainly attributes to 


her a quality of mind which, under temptation, not unusual, 
issues in perjury. Starting with the assumption that she is 
incapable of committing perjury, he finishes by advocating the 
admission of her testimony on the ground that her attempts 
to commit perjury would be so transparent as to do little or 


_ novel the o 


The Wife's Evidewce, W.G, Wills, London; Hurst & Blackett. 


well remarked by the judge who sentenced him to death, might 
have avoided the penalty of his crimes if he had had the common 
rudence to seal the lips of his paramour by a iage. . 
ills would probably admit all this. But he sits down to write a 
a inference from which is that the exclusion of a 
wife’s evidence in a case in which her husband is concerned 
criminally is a great grievance which calls for redress. His inci- 
dents are grouped with some ingenuity. He begins with intro- 
ducing a scene in which the wife of a bankrupt makes an important 
disclosure before the Commissioner as to the way in which her 
husband had disposed of his property. By means of her evidence 
the creditors are satisfied, and her husband discharged. Now for 
the contrast. The same unfortunate bankrupt—who bears his re- 
verses, by the way, with astonishing hg a arrested 
on a charge of murdering his step-father. His mother, who has 
really committed the act, is involved in the same charge, and, to 
screen her, he will explain nothing, nor refute, as he might easily 
have done, the charge against himself. His wife, however, does not 
quite see the thing in the same light, and, being accidentally able to 
rove his innocence, is naturally anxious to be called as a witness. 
his, however, she cannot be; and in the absence of her exculpa- 
tion, her husband is convicted. By way of piling up the agony to 
the proper “ sensation ” point, he is convicted mainly by the evi- 
dence of his own little boy, who was sleeping in the room 
where the murder was committed, and saw his father standing 
over the corpse with a hatchet in his hand. Of course Mr. Cole- 
man is not hung, which we submit he ought to have been to 
complete Mr. Wills’ demonstration of the cruel way in which the 
present rule of evidence works. It is obvious, however, that it 
was not to that rule, but to his heroic determination to bear 
another’s guilt, that his misfortune is attributable. The law is 
not to be held responsible for the consequences of a prisoner's 
wilful silence. A word from the accused would have procured 
his acquittal, but that word his filial affection forbade him to 
utter. The effect of his wife’s evidence, had it been admitted, 
must inevitably have been to consign his mother to the gallows. 
Under these circumstances, it was clearly to his own acts, not to 
the operation of any rule of law, that his conviction was due. 
Human justice is at best but an imperfect instrument. It is based 
on general considerations, and does not contemplate finding among 
the mass of those who are brought to its bar any great amount of 
sublime self-sacrifice. An innocent man, therefore, who voluntaril 
immolates himself to save another does a very heroic thing, but it 
is as childish to attribute the result to the forms of law under 
which he was tried as to hold the poison or steel by which the 
suicide perishes accountable for his death. 

In an artistic point of view, this novel has one merit. The 
powers of the author are concentrated on three or four princi 
characters, and not frittered away by the introduction of a crowd of 
sketchy supernumeraries. But we cannot recognise in these pages 
any of the insight into human nature, or power of psychological 
analysis, which alone can make sucha storyinteresting. In the hands 
of a writer like Victor Hugo, or the authoress of m Bede, how 
much would have been made of the situation of an innocent man 

erously devoting his life for another! What a tempest of con- 
flictin emotions they would have portrayed, and what a deadly 
struggle before the am of self-conquest was attained! Mr. Wills 
can only make his hero call his wife names when she visits 
him in the gaol, and alternate little endearments with sententious 
expositions of the law and an occasional hint at suicide. Mrs. 
Coleman is, on the whole, a pleasing representative of the devoted 
wife. But there is something incongruous in associating with her, 
in her efforts to save her husband—she being ap tly a Somer- 
setshire lady, and the scene of operationsthe cathedral city of Wells— 
an unscrupulous Irish cottager of the Danny Mann type, who calls her 
“honey,” and suborns the adverse witnesses. But the chief feature of 
this book, in a literary point of view, is the inveterate habit of fine 
writing which it displays. It has been said of a flowery and 
ornate writer, that his works indicate the furthest limits of 
Ragleh prose, Mr. Wills transcends the limits of prose alto- 
ther, and if he does not quite rise to poetry, at least he entirely 
Sedains to call a spade a e. Some of his portraits are 
tremendously graphic. Conceive, for instance, a common every- 
day creditor, such as at this season of the year is rapping at all 
our doors, endowed with such awful characteristics as “a mofin- 
tainous shoulder, a massive underhung chin, and a look of fras- 
trated fierceness from having no eyebrows.” The Colemans lived 
in a villa on the Hornsey Road. To the bailitls, they shut 
up the windows, wrung off the bell and knocker of their door, and 
gutted their house from one end to the other. These eccentric 
proceedings so disturbed the peace of the family cat, “that although 
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but the other day a fawning pet, she went suddenly wild, not 
recognising the bare walls as her home, and darted up the 
chimney when brought into the room, and lay hiding in the flue 
until tamed by hunger.” One can hardly fancy that in the garden 
of a suburban villa, however neglected, “leprous toads would 
climb up from the bordering drain to bask upon their wrinkled 
bellies,” while “the flagger (what is flagger?) leaves of the pink 
lay, brown and ripped, on the bed.” o but a poet would 
describe a child’s kal as an ivory casket beneath the daisies, or 
see in the wretched oil flicker of a railway carriage “a soli 
little lamp, which burns with an isolated tranquillity amid the 
rush of elements”? A lady with a firm step, translated into high 

olite, naturally becomes a lady with “an independent foot-fall ;” 

ut what is the ing of “stern sunshine, “a teem of rain,” 
“ surging hair,” “a tumult of curls,” and “blue-veined hands 
being gobbled offin a moment”? Man is said to be formed of dust, 
but a woman “ with the blood of four hundred acres of rich free- 
hold farm running through her veins ” must have been very earthy 
indeed. After this astounding revelation as to her pedigree, one 
is not surprised to find that the lady in question committed 
murder. Old Mrs. Kent, the murderess, is drawn with some 
power, but the portrait is rambling and disjointed, and overlaid 
with a great deal of mous absurdity. Can any one believe, 
for instance, that the wife of a British farmer would so resent her 
husband’s bringi home an ill-fitting dress, and giving it 
away on that account to another, as to marry a second husband 
out of spite to the first? The old lady appears, however, to have 
been unusually vain, if we may judge from the particularity with 
which her toilette is twice described, on the morning of her marriage, 
and the morning of her trial. Even after she had taken poison, 
“pied vanity, a is no ter of situations, and would prattle 
her impertinence before the judgment-seat of God, perched ide 
the old lady as she stood upon the dark border land.” 

Mr. Wills evidently writes with a legal bias, and he tells us, 
at the head of his fourth chapter, that he has had considerable 
experience of the Bankruptcy Courts. There is nothing very 

rinal in introducing a criminal trial, like that of Coleman 
and his mother; but scenes of this kind are generally Fag with 
novel-readers, and the description of the trial at Wells is not 
ineffective. But we must really ar against some of the phrases 
in which Mr. Wills indulges. Whatever may be the practice in 
Bankruptcy, the Common Law Judges are not, so far as 
we have observed, in the habit of “cooing out their ques- 
tions,” and still less do the barristers on the Western Circuit “low 
out” theirs. Before he writes another novel, we hope the author 
of these volumes will learn to prune the wild luxuriance of his 
language, and weigh the meaning of words with a little more 
care. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME?* 

HERE is something specially provoking in the ap of 
T a bad book just after a 
it is specially 
another time may at least earn credit for good intentions; but a 
bad book following in the good 
notion Mrs. or Mi 
tion is _ 
suspicion of eal with Miss 
rivalry we are therefore bound to acquit her. But we cannot 
acquit her of an amusing bit of presumption which will be best 
described in her own words : — 

A book on the same subject by a well-known author having lately appeared, 
the writer of the present work assures her readers that, anxious as she is to 
behold its formidable rival, she has deferred that pleasure until after the 
by Christmas Eve 1862, but the id 

is ame was “ve I e 
of it had long b before suggested itself to her—befo re, indeed, he was Prenton of 


in her preface against all 


any book in any language having been written on the subject of Christian , 


Names. 

It is clear, then, that Miss Moody thought that her book might be 
a possible rival to Miss Yonge’s. Now we venture to call this a 
very presumptuous thought. We allow that we were surprised at 
the goodness of Miss Yonge’s book. In our masculine supercilious- 
ness we had not a that any female writer could write so 
good a book. But Miss Yonge’s work might have been very 
inferior to what it was, and yet have been safe above all compe- 
tition on the part of Miss Moody. Whatever Miss Yonge wrote, 
we might be certain beforehand that it would not be a volume of 
mere twaddle. Now Miss Moody has written a volume of the 


as good as the unseen work of Miss Yonge. 
— ion of waiting to read Miss Yonge’s book 
till she published her own is extremely amusing. By this 
time she has doubtless read it; we wonder whether she regrets 
that she did not read it sooner, and put her own manuscript 
behind the fire. 

Miss Yonge’s Hi of Christian Names was, as we need hardly 
remind our readers, ly good in conception and, for the 
most part, thoroughly good in exeeution. It was by no means free 
from faults, but they were almost-all faults of detail, which a 
more careful revision would have got rid of, and which may still 

* What is Your Name? A Pi Account of the Meanings and 
By Sopby London: Bentley. 


one on the same subject. And | 
ucky for inferior author. A bad book at | 


the 
- do | 
title, but the maidenly deecrip- | 


onge. And of all conscious | 


be easily got rid of in a second edition. The ment was 
systematic, and the style, though livelier than a male scholar could 
have ventured on, was utterly free from both preaching and fine 
writing. But Miss Moody’s book is pure twaddle from beginning 
to end ; it is all preaching and fine writing. throughout. ere is 
no intelligible arrangement, and the writer flies off, on the smallest 
provocation, to talk about the most irrelevant things in the most 
inflated style. That the book is full of blunders in detail is, after 


this, no more than any one would expect. One would be curious. 


to look into the mind of such a writer. Though Miss Mood 
shows no signs of any real research, yet the composition of her ann 4 
must have involved a good deal of trouble and the turning over of a 
good many books. It must have required something more nearly 
approaching to study than is needed to produce a story or a reli- 
gious tract. Now, what is it that sets people who can produce 
nothing better than such a book as this upon trying to produce 
anything of the kind? The choice of such a subject seems to 
imply a certain love of knowledge. How is it that any sort of love 
of knowledge can be combined with such utter lack of power to 
obtain knowledge, with such utter incapacity for measuri 
one’s own powers and one’s own acquirements? Add to this the 
state either of utter friendlessness or of utter wilfulness which 
the publication of such a book seems to imply. Has Miss Moody 
no friends wiser than herself, or has she such friends, but refuses 
to listen to them? On any view of her case, the authoress of 
What is Your Name seems to be a person very much to be pitied. 

Just fancy introducing a piece of etymology, good or bad, with 
such talk as this : — 


ness. Hes a noble boy; but the love of power is already prenieping itself 
in him. As yet his tiny despotism amuses, and even a nies deli = 


wishes fulfilled, “ all goes m asa 


unfortunate wife, his children, and all his dependents ! 

By those who love children devotedly—with a fond and earnest and anxious 

desire for their present, future, and eternal weal—no suggestion that may 
possibly help the great work will be despised. Once more, then, may the 
remembrance of my new talisman be whispered to you ! 
After a good deal more talk, out comes the talisman, which is 
simply to tell Willie, or any cther boy or girl, the meaning of his 
or her own name. Now this is a good piece of advice enough, if it 
had been expressed in rational language. It is well, on many 
grounds, to remember that names have meanings, and to know 
what those meanings are. Whether they will ever have so potent 
a moral effect as Miss Moody expects may well be doubted; still 
it is no harm trying, if we have even a chance of working so much 
good as we are promised in the following passage : — 

Ah! who shall say that at the very moment of some meditated crime the 
old familiar sound, the old familiar look of his or her Christian name, ma 
not bring back the recollection of the sweet lesson taught in connexion wit 
it in the sinless days of infancy ? The mother’s gentle voice, the father’s 


| kindly tone sounding, as it were, in their ears — the Eustace, about to yield 


to temptation, may “ stand firm ” — and Katharine, “ the spotless 
be startled from the first step towards shame. 

But to return to our Willie. When he has been told a great 
deal about Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney and Lord Raglan—why 
some illustrious Williams were not rather picked out it is hard to 
guess—when he has been introduced, rather prematurely, to the 
theory of the knight and his “ladye-love,” he is to be preached 
to in the following sort about his own name: — 


and pure,” 


Now tell your boy the lovely meaning of his name, that he by God’s help _ 


may answer to it. 

of many, signifies one who protects an many. illi or Vi 
preserved in the German “ viel,” many ; so too is “ helm,” with the identical 
ware Se old (which grew out of the word “hilma”), to cover. In the 
Icelandic “ hialmr” is helmet; in the Saxon “helan” signified to cover, to 
derived from those above mentioned, familiar 


the “ Life of William Pitt,” at the appropriateness name to “ the 
who weathered the storm.” 
Blundering as the derivation is —for, of to of 


nothing else, Wil can have nothing to do with viel or filu—it is 
decent for Miss Moody. She at least goes to the right class of 
languages, and that, for her, is something. But what are we to 
say to the following :— 

Try the experiment, dear reader! Go to a national school, ony of side 
in a more educated class the effect would be still greater. Ask a child her 


Christian name. In the south of England there are many Ellens. Tell her © 
Saxon name has a pretty meaning, fruitful, and that 
ail plants. Beaming 


that her pretty old 
some of our sweetest fruits are brought forth by sm 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: | 
| 
| 1 
| 1 
| See now that sturdy little fellow, whose crisp curly locks are of a golden | 
| brown—his sapphire eyes dancing in light—his resolute little mouth, with | 
! | lips _of cherry red, tell of the full vigour of health and strength and happi- 
| | that contradict their words, they affect to regret their inability to manage him. 
é | “ He is such a boy!” “ Naughty Willie!” or“ Master William will have his 
= own way!” When the handsome yo raler of the nursery has all his 
| bell" bot Tet litle Mary or 
| aude dispute his commands, or even baby Frank retain the toy which he 
| desires to have—there is thunder in the air, and the stormy atmosphere 
makes itself felt throughout the whole household. 
: | But the boy has a loving heart. Not yet can that beautiful child’s breast 
: | be Pure with the poisonous fungus Self-love, by which all that is lovely 
< | and noble in human nature is in time surely destroyed. In that little heart- 
: a garden the flowers of natural affection still bloom, though surrounded by 
Bess ] noxious weeds, which if not rooted up will choke every blossom soon ; and 
| then the nursery tyrant will progress into the bully at school and the 
c torment of home. When come to man’s estate, if he marries, God help his 
| 
q 
to all is the “ plumed helm” of Shakspeare and all one pects 
Scarcely less beautiful is the other meaning of 
merest twaddle, and yet she evidently thought that it might prove which pert of the endder, 
> Is not our common name of William, then, a name to live upto? A 
é helmet of defence, a protector ; or a helmsman, a guide to many ! 
| To those who care for the significance of names there is a delight in read- 
XUM 
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faces will quickly show you all the Eillens in the room. When months have 
by, if you return, you will find that in many a little heart the tiny 
idental lesson has not been ten. 
This is not Miss Yonge’s way of introducing a piece of etymology, 
nor would she introduce such a piece of etymology in any way. 
Fancy Ellen being a “ Saxon” name; and where on earth does. 
Miss Moody find “ the pretty meaning, fruitful”? Ellen, in Old- 
English, is a thoroughly warlike wan meaning strength and the 
like; but Ellen, as a name, is of course simply a corruption, some- 
times of Helen, sometimes of Eleanor—Helen and Eleanor, again, 
being, according to Miss Yonge, really the same thing. 

Here again :— 

The Teuton Adel-hild (Adelaide) tells us of the noble maiden or lady, Bertha 
of the shining one, and Gertrude of her who is trusted and true; Scandina- 
vian Val-borg signifies the chosen tower, i.e. the stronghold of happiness ; and 
nar = happiness that is blessed; and Mildred means one that is 

9) 
a p em there are now fallen into disuse, which, if we regard the rude 
times in which they were first invented and used, claim for the hardy sons 
of the North especial honour from the gentler sex, showing as they do with 
what tenderness the strong regarded the weak. 

Looking as they did upon woman in the lovely light in which she is first 
represented in Paradise, a “ help meet” for man, we find the Celtic Cwen- 
borg, “a woman who is a Helper,” and the Saxon El gifa, the Help-giver. 
Adelaide (Adelheid) has nothing to do with -Aild; Adalheid and 
Adalhi/t appears in the old Swabian Glossary as distinct names. 
Miss Yonge has a different to tell about Mildred, and a very 
different one about Gertrude, not “the trusted and true,” but the 
fierce ant Valhalla. “El gifa” iso course no“ help- 
giver,” but 2Yfgifu “gift of the elves,” a mighty heathen name 
for a Christian-woman. w Eadgyth gets turned into “ Ead- 
eath” is beyond us. As for Celtic Cwenborg, things Celtic are 
generally beyond us, but surely Cwénburh, sister of Ine of Wes- 
sex, was a good Englishwoman. 

Here again :— 

In the neo’ f of Rome we find her great men priding themselves on two, 
three, four, and sometimes six names, while slaves were forbidden to use 
more than one. In our own history we read that in the twelfth century a 
s Aya objected to marry Robert, natural son of Henry I., on the 


It were to me a great shame 
To have a lord withouten his twa name. 

Yet two centuries before, in Domesday Book,,.that ancient register of the 
landed proprietors in England, we find that the comites or counts, the men 
of highest rank, were simply distinguished as Comes Hugo, Count Hugh— 
Comes Rogerus, Count Roger — thereby assimilating themselves to royalty ; 
in all lands the special distinction being conceded to sovereigns and their 
immediate families of using their individual names only, from their exalted 
rank no surname being required to distinguish them. 

That Miss Moody misquotes Robert of Gloucester is not wonder- 
ful, but we do not exactly see why she should drag in and italicize 
the -_ Northumbrian form twa, which can hardly have been 
found in Southern England so late as Robert’s time, and which 
does not occur in his text. His words are :— 

So vayr erytage, as ych abbe, yt were me gret ssame, 
Vor to abbe an loverd, bote he adde an tuo name. 
It is odd to find the appearance of accuracy in the “ withouten” 
and the “twa” so little to be trusted. But it is of more import- 
ance to see that Miss Moody misses the point of the story. It is 
odd chronology which places Domesday Book two centuries before 
Henry L, om most certainly it was not by way of “ assimilating 
themselves to royalty” that Earl Roger and the rest xh by 
their simple Christian names. The case is simply this. In the 
eleventh century surnames were coming in among the t 
Norman families, but were not yet sufficiently established to be 
always used in formal documents ; just as at Rome, down to a very 
late time, the cognomen had hardly any legal recognition. But a 
generation later surnames had become so general among the 
nobility that it seemed to be a sign of inferior origin to be without 
one. This is always supposing the authenticity of Robert of 
poe = sa story, which we confess sounds to us a little apo- 
b 
in :— 

The shoemaker’s choice of a patron is said by some to have simply arisen 

from his name Crispin, derived from the Latin crepis (borrowed from the 
Greek), signifying a slipper. But it would seem certain that the brothers 
Crispin and Crispianus, who were born at Rome, and travelled to Soissons to 
preach the Gospel, did really follow in that town the trade of shoemaking — 
the two names rendered by them so illustrious being perhaps taken 
their employment. 
Does Miss Moody su that nobody was ever called Crispus, 
Crispinus, or an ad the sort, before the holy shoemakers, 
or does she really think that Caius Sallustius took his cognomen 
of Crispus from the Greek «pyzig? Then of course follows all 
about Henry V. and lastly a piece in 
fine writing is set o a di of i t 
of the late Mr, Croker 

And when should have away, was St. ’s 
wreathed with cypress for England’ 

BaLak.ava ! 

Frenchmen may criticize and Englishmen dispute as to who said what ; 
but no Englishwoman will ever hear that name without glowing cheeks and 
brimming eyes—without thanksgiving to God that English mothers bear 


such sons. 

Noble Curtius leaped into the gaping earth, for an oracle had said that 
only thus could Rome be saved ; but at a breath, ere the half-uttered words 
were spoken, the confused order made plain—so madly jealous were of 
their country’s fame—England’s “ gallant six hundred” rode into a of 
fire, into the valley of death. 
When Miss Moody gets practical and gives advice as to the 


choice of names, we are sorry to have wholly to differ from her 
taste, as well as to be a little amazed at her Greek :— 


From the Greeks we may have Zelie, zealous; Zot, a synonyme with Eve, 

. life; and Zenaide, one who lives modestly, alinost a synonyme with 
violet, which is itself in English and in Greek, lanthe, a lovely name. How 
seldom do we hear the sweet names of lily, rose, and violet! Giacinta is 
the pretty Italian feminine form of hyacinth, which as a man’s name is 
common in Ireland and France. Besides our large stock of unused though 
beautiful names, may we not, as they do in the Kast, find many new names 
of pleasant sound and raw amongst trees and flowers? Jva (a name 
— to one of the milfoils) has a soft simple sound, and, though “ bad 

tin,” may recall the idea of ivy, ever the symbol of a loving constant 
nature. In the far-away forests of Brazil and Guayana a palm-tree grows 
which is found in no other part of the world. Its botanical name is Mauritia 
flexuosa ; but the beloved and kindly tree from which their almost every 
want may be supplied is called by the natives of Brazil Miriti, and by those 
of Guayana Jté (pronounced Eta). English hearts cling closely to old 
familiar things, nor would we for an instant wish that one long-loved 
Christian name should ever drop away from the shining circlet of gem-like 
names which crowns so many ish homes with happiness. Let us cherish 
our Marys and Elizabeths still; but we have room for many new names 
without losing any old ones. 

We confess that we think that we can get on very well with 
gp and Katharine, without having recourse to Iva and 

ta. 

Miss Moody, as we might have expected, waxes eloquent on her 
own Christian name, but unluckily her disquisition on it runs over 
more pages than we can venture to transcribe. Sullice it to say 
that, over and above her legitimate claim to the Chureh of St. 
Sophia, Miss Sophy Moody seems to claim for herself some 
mysterious connexion with the Sophy of Persia, with the prophet 
Zephaniah, and with the Saracen hero Abu Sofian. These things 
are beyond us. We can only say that if, as Miss Moody tells 
“the Greek Sophia” was “cruelly misused by the so-call 
sophists of the schools,” it seems that the sophists of the schools 
are by no means without later imitators in their evil ways. 

After all this, we think Miss Some may rest without any fear 
of a successful rival in Miss Sophy Moody. 


THE ABBESSE DE CHELLES.* 


HE society and the manners of Paris in the eighteenth century 
are an inexhaustible mine to French essayists and historians. 
The materials are so vast and varied that it is not difficult to 
select a subject which has the charm of freshness and novelty, and 
there is likewise the immense interest attaching to the outward phe- 
nomena of the period which immediately preceded so marvellous a 
catastrophe as the French Revolution. No epoch has been more 
carefully studied, and there are few ot history upon. which 
more light has been thrown, and yet it does not seem to lose its 
attractions. The truth is that, with all its faults, it was pre- 
eminently the age of French supremacy on the Continent in social 
refinement, literature, and art. Italy and Spain were sunk in a 
lethargic torpor, Germany was in a scarcely more hopeful condition, 
and, excepting perhaps the Low Countries, Continental Euro 
received what civilization it had from the banks of the Seine. ‘T 
influence of England on the progress of the century was, no doubt, 
incalculable, in consequence of the immense impetus given to the 
= mind by the successful termination of the Revolution of 
1688. The greatest minds in France willingly acknowledged how 
much they owed to Locke and to Newton, but, generally, the influ- 
ence of England on the cultivation of the Continent was exercised 
through the. medium of France and Holland. Paris, therefore, 
wielded an authority such as she has never done since, and 
Frenchmen naturally look back with complacency to a time when 
the genius and refinement of their countrymen gave to France a 
power which even the sword of Napoleon could not secure. It 
must also be remembered that, although France & great 
national history, she has not, in the true sense of the word, a grand 
political history. In other countries, where the conflict of 
rinciples and the play of political parties were more clearly 
vefined, there was necessarily less importance attached to 
individuals.. But in France, for the century that pre- 
ceded the Revolution, every matter of public importance was 
discussed and settled, not in a legislative assembly, but in the 
cabinet of the Minister, or the salons of Paris, Jt followed, 
therefore, that public history was connected with the intrigues of a 
rofligate society in a degree which was never before witnessed. 
Ministerial changes were arranged in boudoirs, or settled at 
soupers. Generals and admirals were appointed or 
dismi in proportion to the favour they enjoyed with those 
whose capricious commands were irresistible. like St. 
Simon’s Memoirs afford some insight into the manner in which 
portance that the actors ascribed to their pitiful intriguea, Yet, 
with all that we know of it, it is impossible not to con- 
grateful t9 all who. will tke tho to throw Tight 
to e the to w light 
= it. It must be ohserved, however, that se enaattenio: 
ity of French writers is most unfavourable * peer | 
historical truth. For the moat part, they deal very tly wi 
the crimes and excesses of past generations, and, ip consideration 
of some slight gift of esprit, they are willing to pardon the gravest 
offences against truth and ey. With many of them fi the 
fashion to begin with a little eermonizing, but then to pay guch a 
tribute to the brilliancy of the men and the beauty of the women, 
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the sengpifonnce which surrounded them, and the exquisite taste 
with which they displayed it, that at the end one cannot help 
feeling that vice and profligacy have decidedly the best of it. In 
some cases, and it is a fault from which even M. Cousin is not 
exempt, they seem to be dazzled with a fine name and a t 
position, and, at the distance of a century and a half, to be taking 
off their hats in abject terror before a magnificent duchess or 
marchioness who would have been hanged had there been equal 
laws in France. Vigra, Ay is pleasant, and it seems as if it could 
not be very wrong, to be on such intimate terms with naughty 
people who have been so long in their graves. It is a very 
prevalent vice among the anciens littérateurs of the Académie. 

The Confessions de U Abbesse de Chelles is an historical novel | 
designed to illustrate the history of the Regency. As a work of | 
imagination it is not particularly interesting, and it lacks the | 
strong individuality of character, and the intensity of feeling and | 
language, which alone can make Confessions endurable. Its merit 
is, that on a very slight framework there is a good deal of in- | 
teresting matter brought together, and whatever in it pretends to | 
be historical is no doubt the result of careful reading of the | 
literature of the period. It may perhaps be questioned whether | 
an historical novel has often any higher value than that of a 
romantic story. It is simply impossible for a clever writer to | 
think and k as le did a hundred or more years ago. | 
In England, historical novels are not much in fashion at present | 
—they have had their day; but on the other side of the Channel | 
they are not yet quite out of favour, though by no means so | 
be. The best and most successful French | 
ictions are novels of incident and character, which are always far | 
moreinterestingtoareader of averageintelli nee than those in which | 
historical personages are made to figure with all their conventional 
costume and language. The Confessions, however, do not sin in this 
way. Itis not a pretentious work, but is rather an attempt to | 
complete a story upon the foundation of the few historical data | 
that exist. 

Louise Adélaide, the third child of the Duke of Orleans, was | 


born in 1698. Of her real history there is not much more known 
than may be gathered from incidental notices in the memoirs of 
the time. She was educated in the Convent of Chelles, whither 


she retired in 1719. This is referred to in St. Simon, vol. xvii., | 
where he says:—“ Madame d'Orléans, religieuse et professe a | 
Chelles par fantaisie, humeur et enfance, ne pouvait durer 
qu’en régnant ou elle était venue pour obéir.” The result 
mee ep temper was that Madame Villars, the sister of the 

of France of that name, was obliged to resign in favour of 
this ambitious princess. St. Simon continues— 

Tantét austere l’excts, tantét n’ayant de religieuse que I’habit, musi- 
cienne, chirurgienne, théologienne, directrice, et tout cela par sauts et par 
bonds, mais avec beaucoup d’esprit, toujours fatiguée et dégotitée de ses 
diverses situations, incapable de persévérer en aucune, aspirant a d’autres 
régles et plus encore a la liberté, mais sans vouloir quitter son état de reli- 

ieuse, elut se procurer enfin la permission de se démettre et de faire nommer | 
ons amies de la maison. 
After this she finally retired to the Convent of the Benedictines of La | 
Madeleine de Tresnel, where she gradually became more quiet and — 
composed ; and at length—* Elle reprit la dévotien et la régularité, 
et, quoiqu’en princesse, mena une vie qui édifia toujours de plus en 
plus j u’& sa mort.” | 

We find her again mentioned in St. Simon in the year 1723, a8 
polling @ very serious letter to her father, the Regent, on the sub- 
ject of the distribution of ecclesiastical patronage, which, however, 
does not appear to have had the slightest effect upon that eminently 
devout and virtuous prince. She died in 1743, after some years 

t in complete retirement. Her history is that of many a 
ughter of royal and noble houses in France. After her educa- 
tion was completed, she returned to the Court of the Regent, and 
rather early in life, either from caprice or di d it was not - 
difficult to be disgusted at her father’s Court—she withdrew to a 
convent. From what St. Simon says, it appears that she was re- 
as singularly capricious and le, and if that was 

r worst fault she must have been ome of the few respectable | 
women of her age and country. She appears to have had some 
turn for intellectual ite, and from manuscripts said to be 
in her handwriting she would appear to have suffered much 
in the agony of repentance for the sins of her past life, 
Given @ woman of a certain sensibility, and by no means 
wanting in imagination, there is acting inconsistent in the 
account of St. Simon, and the Abbess would seem to be one of the 
most reputable members of her august family. If St. Simon had 
known anything worse of her, he unquestionably would have told 
it, for he never showed any forbearance to either sex. There were, 
it is true, scandalous stories circulated reflecting upon the Abbess 
which ave disbelieved by the judicious Lacretelle, but the 
daughter of the Regent and the sister of the infamous Duchesse 
de Berri could not escape calumny. At all events, though for 
some she lived at a most i court, there is no evi- 
dence to show that she was like her oy ay Whether her 
early retreat from the world was caused by a disappointment it 
would not be easy to determine, though this of course is 4 prin- 
cipal feature iw the Confessions. But even without that solution, 
there is. ing in her retirement at all unusual in those days 
with persons of her class, 

Such was the personage who, after a hundred and twenty years 
of oblivion, has as the heroine of 4 sentimental novel, 
The author, M. De Les 
very complimentary judgment of ete, | 


‘created a character w 


| which she shared. 


_ sionally corresponded with her admirer. 
| expresses extreme repentance for her follies, and professes a desire 


in battle. This has such an effect upon 


| years before her death. 


believe that the Abbess was endowed with rare gifts and deep 
feeling ; and he considers, with unusual modesty, that he is olting 
his contribution to the history of the Regency by a fiction in whi 
he has attempted to delineate truthfully the character of one of the 
princesses of Orleans. For our own part, we are inclined to think 
that, carried along age enthusiasm for his heroine, he has 

ich never did and never could exist. To 
quote his own words :— 

C’est donc l’abbesse de Chelles, fille du Régent, qui représente ce my- 
stérieux tableau, retrouvé tout & point, comme la es 4 illestention, le ~ 
commentaire artistique digne de ses confessions ; l’abbesse de Chelles, morte 
encore jeune, et qui fut toujours belle et fitre comme sa mére, fille des amours 
du grand roi, spirituelle et savante comme son Rare, et doublement orgueil- 
leuse de cette hérédité du rang passée au sang d de cette hérédité de 
a traditionnel apanage des Mortemart. 

voila toujours belle, quoiqu’a l’automne de la vie, toujours fitre 
pom tg ses déceptions, toujours souriante en dépit de l’expérience, toujours 
tendre; mais avec réflexion et maintenant pour Dieu seul. La voila 
lespiégle pensionnaire de Chelles, la Diane chasseresse folatre des foréts de 
Meudon, 'Hébé voluptueuse des festins mythologiques du Palais Royal, la 
brillante Didon, éleve de Cauchevau; puis Phumable novice de Chelles, 
chantée par Louis Racine comme une des plus belles conquétes de la 
ps la religieuse hautaine, devant laq a fui Madame de Villars, 
ui laissant comme un _ trophée son tre pastoral; l’abbesse 
savante, sceur cadette, encore plus tréne, de T’abbesse 
de Fontevrault, théologienne passionnée, polémiste moqueuse dont le-Car- 
dinal de Bissy redoutait les mordants arguments et les malignes lecons ; 
enfin lasse de lutte, lasse de gouverner, lasse de voir et d’étre vue, l’austére et 
édifiante religieuse de sa retraite de Tresnel ; voila ce que fut tour a tour, et 
méme a la fois, durant les vingt ans de sa vie extérieure, cette femme 
@’Etat du jansénisme, cette Circé du cloitre qui donna des éblouissements 
a Saint-Simon lui-méme, dont le portrait est aussi maladroit et aussi confus 
que Yoriginal fut net et habile. 

This very highly decorated contains the theme of the 
whole volume. It will be seen at once that the writer has more 
familiarity with the characters of the period than critical power in 
dealing with them. The Confessions fortunately are contained in 
asingle volume. In the early part, the future abbess is some- 
what mondaine in her views, and apparently took with some zest 
to the very fast life at the Court of the Regent. She admits 
that she experienced a feverish enjoyment in the dissipations 
But the turning-point in her career was 
an unhappy attachment to a handsome officer. When she was out 
hunting at Marly, she was in some danger from a stag at bay. A 
subaltern of the Guards, M. De St. Maixent, rescued her, and 
they, of course, fell violently in love. The Regent naturally was 
not disposed to forward the match, and the Princess in consequence 
became more or less serious. She retired to a convent, but occa- 
But at intervals she 


to abandon the world entirely. At length her lover is killed 
the Princess that she 
devotes herself to theological studies, and becomes immersed in 
the difficulties of Jansenism. So the novel proceeds with a 
strange admixture of topics. The Confessions conclude ten 
uring that period she lived in strict 
retirement. The novelist pronounces the customary benediction :— 

Il n’est demeuré aucune trace de ce long séjour tout entier consacré au 
devoir du salut. Elle sera sauvée, certainement, la Madeleine de la Régence ; 
— parceque, comme sa sceur sinée la grande pénitente, elle a beaucoup 


Upon the whole, this is not a fortunate effort. It fails to interest, 
and is far inferior to most of the memoirs of the Regency. We 
believe the writer has published essays on subjects connected with 
that period which, in these days, seems to be a more legitimate 
mode of reproducing historical studies, though, we contess, the 
wonderful extravagance of his very lengthy introduction does not 
give us a very high idea of his taste discrimination. 


MR. LONGMAN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT.* 


A MORE cy | printed volume than this has never issued 
from the press. It is understood to be a work upon which 
the head of the ted firm whose name appears on its title- 

e has lavished, almost without limit, his time, care, and money. 
t must strike every one that there is infinite goo taste and right 
feeling in a great publisher’s undertaking, almost as a labour of love, 
so beautiful an edition of the Book of Books, A few modest 
prefatory remarks tell us that the chief object which the editor 
pro to himself was “to combine with what is most sucred in 
religion” that “ which is most beautiful in art.” Accordingly, he 
has printed the authorized version of the New Testament in the 
most costly and ornate form. Every is surrounded by the 
most delicate arabesque borders, enriched with medallions ; and 
besides a profusion of vignettes, initial letters, tail-pieces, and 
all the xylographic fancies and conceits of an édition de 
luge, there are fifty or sixty full-page wood engravings, 
taken from he meth ieee ictures of the old masters of the 
Italian and Flemish schools. The result is a volume which 
is second, in point of art, to no contemporary publication. Mr, 
Longman has fairly rivalled his famous predecessor, Frobenius of 
Basle; and his Llustaated New Testament will bear comparison 
with the celebrated Icones Veteris Testamenti of Melchior and 


G Trechsel and John Frellon of Lyons. 


e shall proceed to deseribe this beautiful book more in detail 


* The New Testument, Miustrated with Wood Engra from the 
Masters, London; Longman & Co. 
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before we venture upon a few less favourable remarks on one or 
two points which seem to us open to criticism. In the first place, 
this volume, in its typographical t, is faultless. The paper is 
very thick and firm, cream-coloured in tint, and scarcely inferior 
to vellum in the clearness and sharpness which it gives to the 
impression. The printing off of the woodcuts is perfect in its 
delicae and uniformity; and the adjustment of the blocks is 
marvellously exact throughout. As for the type itself, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fount. We should have counselled the 
employment of a somewhat less common-place character, and a 
rather larger size. The printing, we are told, was executed 
by Messrs. R. Clay & Co., under the direction of Mr. Whitting- 
ham, of the Chiswick Press. The text is generally arranged 
in double columns, separated from each other by broad 
or narrow arabesques, some of which are daintily designed and 
admirably executed. It is certainly a fault that the headings of 
the chapters are printed in small et which gives them to the 
eye an importance that does not belong to them in comparison 
with the sacred text itself. Occasionally, too, the letterpress is 
carried across the whole page—instead of being divided into the 
usual double frathewrgy it is convenient for the illustrations. 
This, however, somewhat spoils the exact uniformity which is 
always so agreeable in a printed book. The text is printed in 
phs, the verses being numbered, though not divided. 

e will next speak of the engraving of the woodcuts. A great 
many artists have been employed in this department; and, in no 
case, except in a few borders by Mr. Jewitt, is the name of the 
—_ engraver noticed. This, we think, is to be regretted. 

e consider the engraving of the vignettes and borders generall 
better than that of the figure subjects; and we think Mr. Jewitt’s 

imens clearer, boider, and more truthfully executed than 
dese by his colleagues in this branch of the work—namely, 
Miss Byfield, Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Cooper. More than 
a dozen engravers have co-operated in the fi subjects, 
among whom are Messrs. Dalziel and Mr. Thompson. All of these 
have worked in the same style; and that is the minute, pretty, 
soft, emasculated style of modern xylography, which aims at a 
conventional representation of the general etfect of the lights and 
shadows of the original rather than at a translation (so to ony) 
of the leading idea of the oil-painter into a peculiar and specitic 
form of art, such as wood-engraving used to be, and ought 
to be still. However, these woodcuts are generally excellent 

imens of their sort. But we may protest against some of the 

peries, for example, in the ambitious copy of the “ Trans- 
figuration,” and again in the “Entry into Jerusalem,” by 
Gaudenzio Ferrari. There is an effeminate group of angels in a 
medallion on page 85, which is in the worst style of modern 
French sentimental art. In this particular style of wood-engraving 
the faces present an almost insuperable difficulty. For, as the 
object is to dispense as far as possible with definite lines, it 
becomes almost a certainty that the outlines which are used of 
necessity for distinguishing the features become exaggerated by 
contrast with the rest of the subject. This may be instanced by 
the faces of the angels in the fine lunette of the “Entombment,” 
or rather the “ Pieta,” by Francia, from the well-known original 
the National Gallery. This engraving is a very beautiful one of 
its kind; bu. the expression of the mourning angels is sadly 
marred by the almost immeasurably small excess of promi- 
nence which is given to the outlines of the mouths and 
the eyebrows. he two worst engravings in the volume 
seem to us to be the almost unintelligible vignette of the 
“Brazen Serpent,” which occurs in one of the borders, 
and another medallion, on page 346, which can only, we think, 
have been admitted through some strange oversight. We do not 
know what the original was meant to represent. As caricatured 
here, it seems to be a male angel in a fury, pulling the hair of a 
female one. 

The selection of the subjects was entrusted, as we are informed 
in the preface, to the well-known medieval archwologist, Mr. 
Henry Shaw. This gentleman is responsible for the design or 
adaptation of all the decorative portions of the work, and for the 
selection of the figure subjects. The latter were drawn on the 
wood by Mr. Waudby, under Mr. Shaw’s superintendence. Very 
considerable taste and skill have been displayed by Mr. Shaw; 
but he is more at home in the earlier periods of art than in the 
Renaissance arabesques which form the staple of the borders and 
subsidiary illustrations of this volume, Some of these, however, 
are extremely beautiful ; such, for instance, as the broad arabesque 
dividing the columns of the letter-press, which is borrowed from 
an Italian illumination, dated 1490, now in the Grenville Col- 
lection in the British Museum. Many of Mr. Shaw's own 
borders, and the “frames” which he has provided for the 
figure subjects, do him the greatest credit, But we miss 
in his compositions the exquisite fitness and harmony of sub- 
ject which will always be observed in a medieval manu- 
script. ‘The prototype of this volume is not so much a medieval 
illumination as one of the early printed books of Hours, profusely 
adorned with woodcuts and ers, Which teemed from the Paris 

late in the fifteenth century, bearing the names of Petit, 
Lo Vostre, and Hardouyn, In them, as in Mr, Longman’s book, 
we observe that the woodblocks, though varied a good deal, are 
nevertheless continually recurring in different combinations. ‘This, 
though unavoidable, is sadly monotonous and deficient in interest 


miniaturist would introduce Abera manu on every No me- 


chanical contrivance can ever equal the freedom aid originality of 


a draughtsman, who never need reproduce exactly the same design 
twice over. Still, Mr. Shaw, though precluded from this charmi 
freshness, might have studied a better connexion of subjects, either 
with the text or with each other, than he has usually done. For 
instance, where isthe fitness of combining an Angel, Abraham, David, 
and dove, as four introduced in a 
combination occurs re , Without reason or propriety. Again, 
if such groups as Cain 1 daglag Abel, and Esau ing Jacob’s 
pottage, were worth engraving, they should have been used exclu- 
sively in some page of the sacred text where those incidents were 
referred to. This rule is attended to in one place (we remarked) 
where a representation of the Passover illustrates an allusion in 
the letterpress. Without such connexion of thought, subjects 
from the oid Testament introduced promiscuously (as the saying 
is) are highly inappropriate. 

This leads us to say further, that, in our judgment, it would have 
been better had a uniform style of art, and that an earlier one, 
been chosen for the whole volume. The artists whose works are 
copied extend from Orcagna, who died in 1376, to Luca Giordano, 
who died in 1705. We could have found a better “ Crucifixion” 
than Van Dyck’s, and could have wey altogether the “ Healing of 
the Lame Man” by Bassano. But though the principle on which the 
subjects have been chosen is an eclectic one, the majority are judi- 
ciously enough selected. Most of these pictures, though well known, 
are the very best of their kind; and others, which are some- 
what less known — such as those by Gaudenzio Ferrari 
Albertinelli’s “ Salutation,” Fra Bartolommeo’s “ Presentation, 
and Maurer’s “ House at Bethany”—well deserve their place in this 
series. In justice to Fra Angelico, the engraving of his “ Dispute 
in the Temple” should be suppressed. The seated figures are not 
foreshortened, and look exactly like dwarfs. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to regret that the authorized text 
should have been reprinted without variation, note, or comment. 
But here, surely, might have been a golden opportunity for a 
critical edition under the care of one of the Biblical scholars of 
our day. We must add that it is to be regretted that 
this noble volume should be disfigured by inaccuracies im 
the few prefatory remarks and the tables of contents. “ St. Au- 
gustinus de Civitate Dei” has an ugly look; and bad punctua- 
tion, and perplexed and involved sentences about the oe 
of the several designs, are very much out of place in a 
which will always be a treasure to bibliographers, and which will 
be reckoned in future generations as one of the choicest typo- 
Sng monuments of this age. Of the large paper edition of 
t a only two hundred and fifty copies have been 
prin 


SHAKSPEARE’S HOME.* 


T appears that the Shakspeare Fund is, or was lately, in - 
ance. Mr. Bellew states tha first, the calamity +: Hath 
Colliery and “the incumbent subscriptions of all generous 

charitable people,” and next the death of the Prince Consort, 
followed as it was by a proposal for a memorial, and afterwards the 
Lancashire distress, have checked other appeals to public sym- 
pathy which were of a less urgent character. For these reasons, 
the Shakspeare Fund was judiciously withdrawn for a time 
from public notice. The object raising this fund was 
to purchase the house where Shakspeare was born, and the 
site of the house where he lived, and thus to “consecrate” 
to Shakspeare’s — property which otherwise was in 
danger of being turned into building-lots. It would seem 
that Mr. Bellew’s object in writing the beok which he calls 
Shakspeare’s Home was to obtain subscriptions to the fund, and at 
the same time to propound certain theories of his own as to Shak- 

are’s career, character, and manner of life. 

Mr. Bellew may be said to have done for Shakspeare’s life 
what certain industrious German critics have done for the 
poet’s works. He has found in that life, or put into 
it, a great deal more than the ordinary biographer would 
have es possible. The house called “New Place,” 
which S$ purchased, and in which he lived and di 
was built by Sir Hugh Clopton, merchant of London, a man 
wealth, munificence, and artistic feeling. Mr. Bellew assumes 
that the house must have been such as a man of such a character 
would have been likely to build, and that, being such, it must have 
largely influenced the mind of the boy Shakspeare, and thus may 
have helped to produce his works. “ Tastead of a fancy, this seems 
to be a fact,” says Mr. Bellew—meaning, as it would appear, 
that it is a fancy which Mr, Bellew chooses to entertain. New 
Place adjoined the Grammar School in Stratford. “ ‘There the boy 
was taught; and day by day, as he went bounding forth from 
school, the first —_ that met his view was Sir tlugh’s house 
next the church.” Mr, Bellew’s readers are desired to suppose that 
the boy Shakspeare’s mind had been taught by the conte i 
of this house to admire the beautiful in art, and that he was thus 
fired with ambition to go to London, to achievesindependence, 
and to return to live at Stratford. Who can tell, asks Mr. Bellew, 
whether this same boy may not have resolved that he would - 
himself buy New Place if it should be for sale? Certainly it 
would be rash to affirm that the boy 8 did not think 
of these things as he “bounded” out of school; nor can it 


when with the ever-varying ornaments which a cunning | mas. 


* Shakspeare's Home at New Place, Strugfovd Avon. 3.0 M. 
Bellow. London: Virtue & Ca 1863, By. 
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to the uninstructed eye to be about to nd sixpence in 
tarts, that he is not ountampleting a distant future in which he 
will be widely celebrated as a brother and benefactor of mankind. 
Perhaps, however, it may be thought that—considering what free 
scope Mr. Bellew gives to his own imagination—he is rather hard 
upon some Shakspearian annotators of the last century, who ven- 
tured to embellish their books with an ideal representation of New 
Place. Mr. Bellew has earned, by his present publication, praise 
similar to that which was once bestowed upon the French people 
—namely, that they would be the best cooks in the world if they 
only a little butcher’s meat. Mr. Bellew would make an 
admirable historian if he had a few scraps of fact to work upon. 
A good many pages of his book are occupied by what may 
be fairly described as the abstract of Shakspeare’s title 
to New Place. Only conceive the boldness of a writer who 
undertakes to convert an abstract of title into pleasant reading ! 
It is sometimes imputed to what Mr. Bellew would call “ grasping 
lawyers” that they lengthen abstracts in order to swell charges, 
but no solicitor ever presumed so far upon the patience of the 
counsel who would have to peruse his abstract as to set forth in it 
at full length an indenture of fine. Being anxious to render 
honour where it is due, Mr. Bellew informs us that it was Mr. 
Halliwell who “unearthed from the charnel-house of history” 
a record of Term Pasch. 39 Eliz. of a fine levied “de 
uno mesungio, duobus horreis, et duobus gardinis cum 
pertinentiis,” in Stratford. It was Mr. Halliwell who 
“brought us into contact with the acts of men” whose lives 
would be unknown if they had not been preserved from 
oblivion by the “embalming law.” As Mr. Bellew sees so much 
in the dry record of a fine, 1t can be well believed that he is sincere 
in his lamentations over the disap ce of other relics of 
suggestive treatment. icular, the dispersion of Shakspeare’s 
wardrobe must be leoniebas a loss at cape irreparable and in- 
calculable. What would not the admirers of Mr. Bellew give 
to read, or still better to hear, his remarks upon a properly authen- 
ticated pair of Shakspeare’s breeches! r. Bellew has opened 
a sort of mine of literature which promises to be inexhaustible. 
Under his teaching, every legal document connected in the 
most remote way with Shakspeare’s history becomes interesting. 
The labour of lawyers has been described as eating sawdust with- 
out butter, and to Mr. Bellew belongs the credit of supplying the 
butter which renders the sawdust palatable. “An inquisition 
upon the estate of Ambrose, Earl of Warwick,” would probably 
be considered by the general reader a sufficiently uninviting study. 
But Mr. Bellew assures us that, although very lengthy, it is of 
very great interest. No publisher has yet been found of sufficient 
spirit to risk printing it, But after Mr. Bellew’s favourable report, 
we may expect to see it come out elegantly printed and illustrated, 
and it will no doubt be recognised as one of those books which 
no lady’s drawing-room is complete without. The value of this 
inquisition to the student of Shakspeare’s life appears to be that it 
establishes what Mr. Bellew in his peculiar language calls a “ pro- 
creative truth ”—namely, the truth that the family of Shakspeare 
had propagated itself extensively in Stratford. 

It pleases Mr. Bellew to discredit the received traditions of 
Shakspeare’s life, and to construct in place of them a life such as 
he thinks ought to have been led by the author of Shakspeare’s 
works. One of these traditions represents Shakspeare as getting 
into trouble by killing a deer in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park. Mr. 
Bellew di of this tradition by inquiring whether we can feel 
sure that Shakspeare’s father te | not bought and paid for the 
deer which Shakspeare killed—whether it is not possible 
that Shakspeare was engaged in his father’s business, instead 
of poaching as has been represented. It would lend some pro- 
bability to this theory if we were to —_ the supposition that 
Shakspeare’s father was a butcher; but Mr. Bellew can scarcely 
make up his mind to let his hero down so low, and he prefers, on 
consideration, to make a woolstapler of the father. But perhaps 
the best examples of Mr. Bellew’s style occur where he deals with 
the current traditions as to Shakspeare’s marriage and his death. 
As regards the marriage, there is not only tradition, but these 
vather awkward facts exist—namely, that Shakspeare procured 
his marriage license on November 28, 1582, and that his first child 
was baptized May 26, 1583. Mr. ellew asks, “But what 
then?” Marriages with the same “ significance of dates” were, 
he says, common in that age at Stratford and elsewhere, and 
indeed are not absolutely unknown in some rustic ? ga of Northern 
England at the present day. “ Reverence for the memory of s0 
great a moralist” helps Mr. Bellew through every difficulty. He 
argues that there could be nothing discreditable in the cir- 
cumstances of Shakspeare’s marriage, because those circum- 
stances were in accordance with the custom of the age. But 
Mr. Bellew seems to forget that other incidents of the traditional 
life of Shakspeare to which he indignantly refuses credit 

ight be defended in the same way. ere is, for example, a 
tradition that “Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry 
meeting and drank too hard, and Shakspeare died of a fever there 


. contracted.” It is to be feared that such a drinking bout was by 


no means abhorrent to the habits of the age. Mr. Bellew, how- 
ever, if he cannot wholly deny the drinking, will not allow it to 
be spoken of in this unreserved way. He admits that fever was 
probably the cause of death. He admits also that it is probable 
that Drayton and Jonson may have been at Stratford on the 
occasion of the marriage of Shakspeare’s daughter. ‘“ The story 
of drinking too hard is susceptible of explanation in the same way.” 


There was “ conviviality ” among the weddin party, and it is 
sible that the Stratford Saadgnaatey have called this “ ‘conviviality ” 
hard drinking. It is also possible that these gossips may not have 
selected an inap pcos term. Mr. Bellew, however, chooses to 
draw his own 1 picture of the wedding feast. “New Place 
was all alive. Mrs. een second-best bed, like enough, 
was aired and made up for Jonson. . . . Parson 13, 
the vicar, appeared in his best cassock, bands, and tippet.” Mr. 
Bellew knows by experience that this sort of thing anne those 
for whom he writes, and therefore it would be vain to ask him to 
desist from it ; but — he might be persuaded, when next he 
makes a book, to select some smaller poet than Shakspeare to be 
the subject of it. The rude traditions of Stratford are less objec- 
tionable than Mr. Bellew’s method of watering them down. 
Jonson surelynever anticipated such a fate as that Mr. Bellew should 
come forward in his defence, and assert a confident belief that 
he could not have been guilty of such an impropriety as to get 
drunk at the wedding of his friend’s daughter. 

But it would be doing an injustice to Mr. Bellew's ex- 

cursive powers to suppose that he has confined himself to 
the subject of Shakspeare’s home and life. A person who 
once owned New Place lies buried in Lichfield Cathedral. 
Mr. Bellew makes the statement of this fact an opportunity 
for “revelling in the regenerated loveliness of that exquisite 
gem of art,” and applauding the munificence of its restorers, 
which, he Fe contrasts strongly with the conduct of other 
cathedral bodies more able, but less willing, to incur sacri- 
fices. Mr. Bellew is, perhaps, rather rash in taking upon himself 
to censure the “sentimental rubbish” which has been written about 
Shakspeare. Readers can judge for themselves in what class of 
literary composition they would arrange a passage which ex: 
Mr. Bellew’s ae at the discovery, in the moat of Clopton 
House, of a sack-bottle marked with the crest.of Combe, a family 
which Shakspeare visited: —“There is a theme for a reverie! 
Sack from the College, taken up to the House!” As another 
sample of Mr. Bellew’s style, take the following description of the 
Shakspeare of the biographers who had preceded him: — “ He 
was a sort of dramatic on earmg scribbling by day from neces- 
sity, at the point of the literary bayonet —the pen —a certain 
amount of copy.” Surely it would be difficult to find a more 
incongruous jumble of ideas than is cohtained in this passage, 
which, nevertheless, is probably considered by the writer and by 
many readers to be ornamental. It is not wonderful that a style 
thus confused should occupy itself with muddling the facts of 
Shakspeare’s life. The reputation of the t English poet was 
never placed in greater peril than when Mr. Bellew undertook to 
vindicate it. 


THE MAMMALS OF AUSTRALIA.* 


Nag well-known eccentricities of Australian zoology are in no 
respect better exhibited than as regards its Mammals. Whilst 
the birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants of the antipodean 
continent all alike present us with many novel and remarkable 
forms which must attract the notice of the most unobservant, the 
Mammals of Australia are so marvellously different from those 
that inhabit the rest of the globe that they might be almost sup- 
posed to be the production of another planet. Such strange forms 
of life were not likely to escape the observation of an artist and 
naturalist like Mr. Gould, who visited Australia in 1838 in order 
to gain materials for the preparation of his great work on the 
Birds of that country. And it was not, so he himself informs us, 
until he was surrounded by these extraordinary objects, whilst 
engaged in investigating the ornithology of Australia under the 
guidance of the native blacks, that he conceived the idea of de- 
yoting a portion of his attention to the Mammalian class. Mr. 
Gould’s original plan was to confine his work to the illus- 
tration of the family of kangaroos—perhaps one of the most 
characteristic groups of the Australian Fauna. After his return 
home, however, he determined—wisely as we think—to extend it 
so as to embrace all the other animals of the class of Mam- 
mals found within the limits of Australia. The result is, that 
a work has been produced worthy to take its place as a com- 
panion to what we consider as the most complete of all Mr. Gould’s 
undertakings—the Burds of Australia; and the Mammals of that 
distant land are now better illustrated, and their strange out- 
lines more nearly brought home to us, as we turn over his mag- 
nificent plates, than those even of Europe itself. 

The principal points in which the Mammals of Australia differ 
from those of every other of the world —_* stated in a very 
few words. These are the prevalence of upials, and the 
absence of all the more highly organized forms of the class of 
Mammals. The Marsupials are now universally recognised by 
naturalists as forming a section per se—quite distinct from the ordi- 

forms of Mammals, and connecting the latter with the class 
of Birds Whiist, in the typical Mammals, the new-born being 
exhibits the principal characteristics and outward form of the adult 
animal, the young Marsupial leaves the body of its mother in the 
shape of a rudimentary and almost irrecognisable embryo, In this 
stage it is transferred to the marsupium or pouch situated on the 
cae of the mother’s abdomen, and here it remains, firmly at- 
tached to the nipple, until its development is completed and it has 
become a perfect animal similar in all ects to its parents, 
Other constant differences distinguish the Marsupials from the 


* The Mummals of Australia. By Jobn Gould, F.R.S., &c. 3 vols. 
London: 1863. 
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ordinary Mammals ; but this is the most striking point of distinc- 
tion, and that from which this peculiar group of animals has 
received its very —- name. 

In Australia, as has been already stated, Marsupials form the 
greater portion of the mammalian “ population ””—if we may so 
express ourselyes—upwards of two-thirds of the known species of 
Australian animals belonging to this group. Although the great 
grassy plains of New South Wales and Queensland, and the 
general physical features of the country, would = as well 
adapted for elephants, rhinoceroses, zebras, and antelopes as the 
corresponding portions of Africa, which are tenanted by multitudes 
of these animals, not one such creature is to be met with in 
Australia. In the same way, neither lions nor tigers, nor any other 
of the true carnivorous animals, are found there; but the place of 
the various herbivorous and carnivorous animals of other countries 
is occupied by different sections of Marsupials, of which the 
organisation is specially modified to enable them to play the sub- 
stituted part they have to perform in the economy of nature. 
Thus ruminants are.replaced in Australia by herbivorous 5 
carnivora by flesh-eating dasyures, insectivora by bandicoots; while 
in a remoter degree phalangers occupy the place of monkeys, and 
the singular koala, or native bear, that of the sloth. So wonder- 
fully diversified are the functions performed in that country by the 
different groups of Marsupials. 


about 
_ ordinary larger and more highly-developed Mammals being, as has 


Mr. Gould’s first two volumes are entirely devoted to the illus- 
tration of the various species of this extensive order. He commences — 


with the wonderful Ornithorhynchus, or duck-billed Platypus —the this 


most bird-like of all known Mammals, and so abnormal in | 
many parts of its structure as to render necessary the institu- 
tion of a special order—that of Monotremes—for its reception. To 
the same order belong the two species of Echidna, or Spiny Ant- 
eater, also peculiar to Australia. After characteristic portraits of 
these creatures, Mr. Gould arranges next in the ascending series two 
little animals called Myrmecobius and Tarsipes, almost equally 
isolated forms, and both of them of rather doubtful affinities. The 
family of Peramelida, or Bandicoots, is next illustrated. These ' 
little animals, some of which in external appearance and habits 
resemble our hares, are universally dispersed over Australia. 
Some of them inhabit the hot stony ridges bordering upon the open 
= others prefer the more humid forests, and in many instances 
urrow in the ground like rabbits. 

Mr. Gould next turns his attention to the Phalangers—another | 
very characteristic group of Australian Mammals, exclusively | 
arboreal in their habits, and filling the places of the squirrels and | 
monkeys of other regions of the world. The flying phalangers are | 

vided with a membrane stretched between their Front and hind | 
imbs to assist them in their passage through the air from one tree | 
to another, and in this respect they much resemble the flying squir- 
rels of India and other countries. The phalangers, like most other 
—— are nocturnal in their habits. Their days are passed in 
concealment in the spouts of the hollow gum-trees and swamp-oaks 
so frequently met with in the Australian forests. As twilight com- 
mences, they quit their retreats to search for f od among the 
branches of the trees, whilst bandicoots and wombats prowl 
about on the ground below, and the neighbouring open spaces are 
dotted over with herds of browsing kangaroos. 

Not less remarkable than the Phalangers is the carnivorous 

up of Dasyures, to which Mr. Gould next devotes himself. 

esmaller animals of this section are likewise arboreal in their 
habits, and search for their insect-food among ¢ :e shrubby bushes 
and the branches of trees. But the true Dasyuies, which are 
of larger size and more terrestrial tendencies, are strictly flesh- 
eating animals. The Ursine Dasyure—or “Devil,” as this ugly 
black animal is called by the Tasmanian colonists—is said to com- 
mit great ravages among the sheep. “ Notwithstanding their 
comparatively small size,” says Mr. Ronald Gunn, to whom science 
is indebted for much useful information upon the Mammals of 
Tasmania, “these animals are so fierce mm bite so severely that 
they are a match for any ordinary dog.” Buta still greater pest to 
the colonial shepherds is the Thylacine, or native wolf of Tasmania, 
the giant of the existing carnivorous Marsupials. This blood- 
thirsty beast is not less in bulk than the common wolf, and bears 
a very striking superficial resemblance to that animal. It haunts 
the caverns and rocks of the deep and almost impenetrable glens 
of Van Diemen’s Land, issuing forth at night, and, to the dismay 
of the stockholder, scattering and ravaging the flocks of sheep 
which it is the sole object of his life to preserve and keep at rest. 
The uncouth, short-legged, heavy-looking animals called Wom- 
bats, which must be familiar in appearance to every visitor to the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, furnish the subjects for the last 
plates of Mr. Gould's first volume. Although perfectly capable 
of biting severely in self-defence, the wombat is by nature a most 
harmless animal, feeding at night exclusively on roots and other 
vegetable substances, and passing its days in burrows excavated 
by itself in the plains of its native land, whence it is stated to be 
by no means an easy task to dislodge it. 

The second volume of Mr. Gould’s work is devoted exclusively 
to the well-known family of Kangaroos, of which nearly fifty 
species are figured in postures, and with scenery, characteristic of 
their respective habits. The open grassy plains—sometimes 
verdant, at other times parched up by long drought—ofler an 
asylum to some of these animals; others prefer the hard and stony 
ridges. The brush-tailed kangaroos uent the precipitous 
rocks, Thé wallabies prefer the mangrove-swamps and more 
humid brushes. The hare-k s, of the genus Lagorchestes, 
sit concealed in their “forms” like their well-known European 
prototype. The numerous kangaroo-rats, as the smaller species 


are called, lie curled up in their dome-shaped grassy nests, until 
both alike are trodden out and speared by the hungry blacks, who 
beat the long grasses and scrubs in search of their daily dinner. 
In short, every part of the Australian continent and its i 
whatever its physical peculiarities may be, affords a home for some 
one or more of this extensive family, which is rightly considered 
by Mr. Gould as “the most important of the Marsupial groups, 
both as to diversity of form and as regards the number of species. 
Mr. Gould’s third and concluding volume is devoted to the non- 
Marsupial or Placental Mammals of Australia. These amount to 
fift in number, and are principally rodents and bats, all the 


been already stated, entirely absent from the country. The single 
exception is the Dingo, or native dog, which, however, is generally 
admitted not to be a truly indigenous Australian animal, but to 
have followed in the wake of man in his migrations thither. 

In concluding our notice of this valuable work, we must con- 
gratulate the Australian colonies on having obtained the services of 
an artist and naturalist like Mr. Gould for the elucidation and 
illustration of their native animals. Not only is every known 
terrestrial Australian Mammal (if we except a few recently- 
discovered ies) accurately fi in this work, but, in 
those cases in which the great bulk of the animal has ren- 
dered its representation of the size of life pri marine a second 
portrait of the head and face is adged, in order that the veritable 


physiognomy of the species may be rendered apparent. What with 


series of illustrations, and Mr. Waterhouse’s excellent essay 
on the “ Marsupiata,” which forms the first volume of his (alas, 
unfinished) History of pam we may be permitted to assure 
the Australians that in no part of the world, not even in England 
itself, are such advantages provided for those who would fain 


become acquainted with the animals of their native country, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M EDOUARD LABOULAYE is one of the most enlightened 
e and most able representatives of the new Liberal party in 
France, and the writings which he publishes with such activi 
have for their object the diffusion of sound principles with atin. 
to individual, social, and political freedom. Under the title Le 
Parti Libéral, son Pr me et son Avenir*, he contributed 
to Charpentier’s Revue Nationale a series of — suggested by 
the result of the late elections in France. ese papers, now 
collected in one volume, form not merely an ouvrage de cii 
but an excellent statement of the conditions and nature of true 
i . M. Laboulaye wishes to obtain the broadest “p i 
of the principle of non-intervention on the part of the State. 
Self-government is his motto, and he has the advantage of be’ 
able to justify the soundness of his theory by the example 
int, prominently urged in M. Laboulaye’s pages, claims i 
Sa aes from tts bearings on the future prospects of the Liberal 


cause. He emphatically declares that the Opposition members are 


not wedded to any dynasty, to any special Government programme, 
and that the only colours they holst are those of their country. 


It is not, he says, the form of an administration which is 
momentous question. What is really essential is that the people 
should enjoy the power of controlling their own affairs, and 
regulating the expenditure of the public money. Restore to 
France the enjoyment of the rights guaran by what are 
called the “principles of 1789,” and he considers that even the 
Constitution of 1852 is elastic enough to yield without difficulty 
what public — requires. blished by M. Mignet, form the 

The Lloges Historiques +, just publis yy M. Mignet, form 
sequel of the Portraits et Notices for which we are indebted to the 
same author, and which obtained, when they first appeared, a 
deserved success. . The custom of delivering, at the meetings of an 
academy or literary institute, a kind of semi-biographical, semi- 
critical lecture on the writings and character of — members, 
is essentially French ; and although the species of literary compo- 
sition which such a custom has produced may be sometimes 
artificial, yet, with the example of men like Fontenelle, Thomas, 
Cuvier, and Flourens before us, we cannot deny that the results 
have often been extremely valuable. Amongst modern _acade- 
micians, no one perhaps to the same extent as M. Mignet, 
the rare talent of generalizing in a perspicuous form the main 
features of political or metaphysical systems. This merit is one 
of the prominent qualities of the £loges now before us, and 
the chapters severally dedicated to Joutlroy, De Gérando, La 
Romiguiére, ia Schelling, Portalis, Hallam, and Lord 
Macaulay, give the reader a clear and <istinct idea not only of the 
lives of ‘those eminent men, but also of the intellectual history of 
the period to which they ery 

In adverting, just now, to M. Laboulaye’s recent volume, we 
noticed the new position which has been lately taken up by many 
members of the Liberal party in France. We have another illus- 
tration of the tendencies of modern French Liberalism in the 
Etudes et Portraits Politiques} of M. P. Lanfrey. Most of our 
readers will no doubt recollect the great argument which the 
Paris authorities lately employed to prejudice the electors against 


* Le Parti Libéral, son Programme et son Avenir, Par Lid. Laboulaye, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Charpentier. 

+ Eloges Historiques. Par M. Mignet, Secrétaire Perpétuel de I’ Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

 Aitudes et Portraits Politiques. Par P. Lanfrey. Pavis: Charpentier, 
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M. Pelletan. He had, it was stated, spoken or written disre- 
ctfully of Béranger; he had slandered the national poet, the 
orace of France, the bard of Lisette and of “le petit caporal.” 
To the various counts of this indictment M. Pelletan genet 
ilty in the name of Liberalism, and, as we all know, he was 
returned to the Corps Législatif by an immense majority. M. 
Lanfrey is a Liberal of the same school as M. Pelletan, and 
the first essay in his book is devoted to a systematic refuta- 
tion of M. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and of the Empire. 
The slovenly style in which that work is written, the inaccuracies 
it contains, and its deplorable want of references, are all duly 
noticed ; but the principal objection made by M. Lanfrey is to 
the immoral character of a narrative which depicts success as the 
first of virtues, and treats failure as the only inexpiable crime. 
M. Lanfrey remarks with much truth that such an idea of morality 
is not a whit the less dangerous because it applies to past events. 
In addition to M. Thiers, we have, in M. Lanfrey’s gallery of 
aits, the names of Daunon, Armand Carrel, M. Guizot, Carnot, 
and M. Proudhon. A separate paper is ap ropriated to the 
discussion of Parliamentary Government in France, and to a 
conmesestion of the causes which led to the downfall of Louis- 
ilippe. 
M. Barbey D’Aurevilly is a smart writer *, but smartness cannot 
be accepted as a substitute for common sense; and when we see a 
critic pouring forth 131 pages of abuse upon all the members of 
the Académie Francaise, without the slightest exception, we are 
led to suppose either that his digestive faculties are out of order, 
or that he talks of the “Institut” as the fox talked of the grapes. 
Who will believe that M. Guizot cannot write French, and that 
M. Sainte-Beuve is an indifferent critic ? 

The author of the Nouveaur Lundis+t has just published another 
volume which may help the reader to appreciate the worth of 
M. Barbey D’Aurevilly’s epigrams, and we recommend especially 
the perusal of the causerie devoted to M. De Pontmartin. Here 
we have a critique all the more effective because it is 
couched in the politest form, and because the chastisement is 
courteously inflicted. M. De Pontmartin is a writer of undoubted 
talent, and some of his contributions to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Corr are excellent specimens of lj 
journalism; but he was unwise enough on one occasion to see 
from scandal the amount of fame to which he thought himself 
fairly entitled, and he wrote the Jeudis de Madame Chabonneau. 
This was giving to his enemies the advantage they were longing 
for, and M. Sainte-Beuve was too clever to let the opportunity 
slip. In the opening article of the Nouveaux Lundis, 2nd series, 
M. De Pontmartin is kindly patted on the back, and treated as a 
mischievous boy who did not mean any harm, and promised that, 
ifhe will behave ar vac a 84 for the future, his past errors will 
be generously overlooked. The remaining articles in the volume 
refer to recent publications, and some of them, discussing such 
hackneyed subjects as Bossuet, Montaigne, and Louis XIV., afford 
new proof of the remarkable talent which M. Sainte-Beuve 
possesses of throwing fresh interest into the most apparently worn- 
out topics. 

If M. Dela Rochefoucauld Doudeauville intends carrying on his 
memoirs ¢ down to the present time, and with the abundance of 
details which seems his peculiar forte, ten volumes more will be 
barely sufficient to bring the work to a conclusion. Let the reader 
only imagine twenty-two octavos of reminiscences—more than 
double the amount of what Talleyrand des Réaux has left us, 
and actually two volumes more than the memoirs of Saint-Simon 
himself! It would be something if there were either information or 
amusement to be derived from the noble author's gossip, but 
even his anecdotes are stale; and as for truthfulness, let one 
fact suffice—Louis-Philippe was actually the cause of the cholera 
outbreak of 1852 ! M. De la Rochefoucauld has preserved, we are 
sorry to say, all the pred udices, the sophisms, and the infatuation of 
the ancien régime. He is the last surviving type of the Voltigeur 
de Témigration, and as such he should be kept in a cabinet of 
curiosities. The twelfth volume of his memoirs treats of the 
Reyolution of 1830, and takes us to the year 1834. By a 
judicious suppression of all the “cribs” it contains, it might be 
reduced to the dimensions of a brochure with much profit to the 
public. M. De la Rochefoucauld gives us an account of the 
various peeien who from time to time assumed the name of 
Louis XVII. For his own part, he is convinced that the unfortu- 
nate Dauphin was secretly removed from the Temple, and he 
identifies him with a certain Baron de Richemont who died in 
France not long since. 

M. Wiesener sits down to write the history of Mary Queen of 
Scots.§ He consults the letters published by Prince Alexander 
Labanoff, and the documents collected by Baron Teulet ; he studies 
Anderson, Goodall, Keith, Tytler, Miss Strickland, and M. Mignet ; 
and he comes. to the conclusion that the Queen is a calumniated 

rson, and that she has been the victim of systematic persecution. 

. Mignet seems to be the writer with whom M. Wiesener 
has most fault to find. Whilst giving him all due praise 
for the beauty of his style, he accuses him of gross 


blunders, and even of wilful unfairness. As the title of the 
* Les Quurante Médaillons de 0 Académie. Par J. Barbey D’Aurevilly. 
Paris: Dentu. London: Barthés & Lowell. 
t Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
2° série. Paris: Lévy. London: Barthes & Lowell. 


+ Mémoires de M. De la Rochefoucauld, Duc de Doudeauville. Vol. 12. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Barthee'e Lowell. 


§ Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell. Par L. Wiesener. Paris aad 
London: Hachette. 


book indicates, M. Wiesener has not written a history of Mary 
Queen of Scots, but rather a biography of Bothwell. The volume 
may be considered as an ingenious piece of special pleading. The 
style, however, is extremely temperate and guarded ; the author 
has evidently taken every pains to arrive at the truth, and the 
references are so plentifully given that the reader will have no 
trouble in verifying the accuracy of the most trifling statement 
put forth by this new preur chevalier of Queen Mary. : 
M. Louis Figuier has already obtained considerable reputation as a 
pular expositor of scientific truth. His Histoire du Merveilleur, 
fis book on Alchemists, and the annuals which he publishes for 
M. Hachette’s collection, sufficiently attest the skill with which 
he puts into a readable, yet accurate, form the results of modern 
investigation in the fields of natural history, chemistry, and 
astronomy. M. Figuier’s best qualities will be found fully deve- 
loped in the two handsome volumes now before us*, which are 
the first instalments of a series of educational works. The 
eneral title, Tableaue de la Nature, reminds us of the Abbé 
luche’s once popular treatise. During the last century, not 
many authors could boast of such success as the good abbé ; his 
tableaux went through an unprecedented number of editions; and 
if we consider that a hundred years the taste for scientific 
culture was comparatively limited, we can readily believe that 
the publication o clemaslaey and interesting books on science is 
sure, in the present day, to meet with ample encouragement. Nor 
are we left on this subject to mere surmise, for M. Figuier tells 
us that already three editions of La Terre avant le Déluge 
have been disposed of. is treatise is a popular manual of 
geology. The author accepts the usual classification adopted by 
scientific men. He takes first the t epochs of the earth’s 
formation, subdividing them into Ponsa and he describes in 
detail the general character of these classes, adding minute ac- 
counts of the fossil remains with which the various strata are 
identified. All the resources of me hic arts have been called 
in to illustrate the letter-press. . Figuier has obtained per- 
mission to use the woodcuts drawn for M. Alcide D’Orbigny’e 
Cours de Paléontologie. He has likewise added a set of geological 
maps, carefully coloured, with a diagram showing the stratification 
of the earth’s crust, and forming, so to say, a pictorial résumé of 
the whole yolume. One remarkable feature of the work is 
to be found in several engravings of a semi-real, semi-imaginary 
description, representing landscapes where the artist has en- 
deavoured to depict the taading peculiarities of every epoch in the 
geological creation—an idea which appears to have originated 
about ten years ago in Germany, with M. Unger, Director of the 
Vienna Botanical Garden. La Terre et les Mers is the title of 
M. Figuier’s second volume. Geography is here the subject con- 
sidered. Our author begins with a rapid sketch of the geogra- 
phical systems of the ancients; and then, passing on to the situa- 
tion of our globe in space, he reviews the theories of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, and Kepler. The dimensions of the earth, its moun- 
tains, valleys, and glaciers, its temperature, its rivers and water- 
courses, and the ocean, with its tides and physical properties, form 
the subject of distinct sections, and the tay statements of natu- 
ralists and statisticians are relieved by well-chosen extracts from 
the journals of travellers. Pictorial illustrations have been 
judiciously added, and the yolume contains 171 engravings and 


1g maps. 

ar ae Professor of Natural Law at the College de France, 
presents us, in an interesting and well-written volume, with the 
chief topics of his lectures.t He tells us in his preface that he has 
written the history of the struggle which, during five centurie 
ideas have carried on against facts, reason against tradition 
routine, and right against force, in the domain of politics and of 
legislation. He traces the development of natural law from the for- 
mation of the theocratic and feudal society of the middle ages down 
to the limit which separates the Renaissance period from modern 
history. But natural law is not, like metaphysics or theology, 
an abstract and purely speculative science, to be met with 
only in books or in a lecture-room. Each step it takes ma 
be considered as a meee fought against superannuated insti- 
tutions, inst unjust laws, against oppressive power, or 

inst which are often more to then the 

saddest realities. Each one of the principles which constitute 
natural law is, according to our author, embodied in the person of 
a man who has combated for that principle, and undergone perse- 
cution and martyrdom on account of it. Hence it is that M. 
Franck’s new volume has assumed the shape of a collection of 
biographies embracing the names of Thomas Aquinas, Dante, 
Machiavel, Savonarola, Sir Thomas More, Bodinus, and other 
distinguished publicists, As a fitting introduction, the learned 
author has printed the inaugural lecture delivered. by him on the 


occasion of his first appointment to the chair which he fills so_ 


ably, and he has also *added a preliminary sketch on the society 
and legislation of the middle ages. 

Bibliography is a science which at first sight may appear of little 
importance. Nothing is more’ capricious. With books, or at 
least with a certain ¢ of books, it is the same as with the 
fashion of a bonnet or the pattern of a dress. Many a dirty- 
looking worm-eaten duodecimo which to-day would not fetch 
sixpence will to-morrow be sold for its weight in gold. For book- 
hunters, the diilerence of a fraction of an inch in the size of two 


* Tableaux de la Nature. La Terre avant le Déluge. La Terre et les 
Mers. Var Louis Figuier. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Réformateurs et Publicistes de Europe. Par Ad. Vranck, Membre de 
l'Institut. Paris: Lévy. London: Barthes & Lowell. 
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copies of the same work will sometimes represent several pounds 
sterling. In most cases these gentlemen appreciate a volume, not 
from its contents, but from its rarity, and there is a certain cookery- 
book published by the Elzevirs which costs about ten times more 
the edition or Moliére. Yet the of 
ibliography is not to be despised, and to it literature, properly so- 
called, is indebted for panes a facts. Let us take, as a oe 
ample, M. Brunet’s second collection of essays.* We open the book 
at a chapter entitled Tableaux des mceurs du temps, and we find there 
a most curious sketch of private life in France during the last century. 
Now, professed littérateurs who want to know something about 
society under the reign of Louis XV. turn at once to the works of 
Crébillon, to Faublas, or to Voisenon’s tales; but we question 
whether any one except a downright bibliomaniac would take the 
trouble of hunting from sale to sale a book like Daira, of which 
only one copy is said toexist. M. Gustave Brunet has therefore 
done well in reprinting the amusing articles contributed by him 
to Techener’s Bulletin du Bibliophile and other journals of the same 
description. But, a propos of this volume, we must venture to 
repeat the query which we made whilst lately reviewing another 
production published by M. Gay. Why limit the circulation of a 
useful work which we should all be glad to possess, but which 
only a favoured few will secure at an extravagant price ? 
e novels we have to announce this month are chiefly of the 
whey school, and are well worth a perusal, i 
4 Théophile Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse.t e remember the 
time, thirty years ago, when the catalogues of yon if Renduel 
announced, as in the press, Le Capitaine Fracasse and La Quiquen- 
grogne, both novels of which at the time scarcely one line was 
written. M. Victor Hugo has not yet redeemed the pledge given 
on his behalf by his publisher, and, from a declaration given in his 
Memoirs, we fear we must abandon the hope of seeing La Quiquen- 
grogne ever printed; but Le Capitaine Fracasse has appeared, and 
may be proclaimed a decided success, if we believe the words 
gare édition which figure on the title-page. The hero of M. 
autier’s tale is a ruined nobleman from y, living about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, a kind of counterpart 
of D’Aubigné’s Baron De Feeneste. is adventures, related 
with much spirit, include the usual amount of love-stories, 
single combats, murders, and hair-breadth escapes which cha- 
racterize romances of the Three Musketeers school. As a study 
of language they are particularly remarkable, for M. Gautier 
is so completely at home amongst the archaisms of the French 
idiom that he adopts the style of Théophile and of Scarron as 
naturally as if it werehisown. Le Capitaine Fracasse has, in addi- 
tion, the rare merit of being unobjectionable in respect of morality. 
To the same epoch belongs also M. Amédée Achard’s two-volume 
novel.{ Less noteworthy perhaps, viewed from the standpoint of 
art, than Le Capitaine, itis quite as interesting, and will no doubt 
be equally popular. M. Paul Féval’s Habits Noirs § combines a 
icture of contemporary life with all the excitement of a melo- 
amatic story, reminding us strongly of the same writer’s Fils du 


* Fantaisies Bibliographiques. Par Gustave Brunet. Paris: Gay. London: 


Jeffs. 
t Le itaine Fracasse. Par Théophile Gautier. Paris: Charpentier. 
London : Jeffs. ° 


t Les Coups d’Epée de M. De la Guerche. Par Amédée Achard. Paris 
and London: Hachette. 


§ Les Habits Noirs. Par Paul Féval. Paris and London: Hachette. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under 


the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON.—On Monday, 
January 4, and during the Week, at Seven o'clock, to commence with an entirely new Operetta, 
entitled FANCHUETTE: Music by W. C. Levy; in which Mi-s Louisa Pyne and . We. 
Borie will appear, After which, at Half-past Eight, the Grand National Vvantomime, 


LEQULN sT.GEORGE and the DRAGON, on a scule of unprecedented magniticence. 


nesdav.at Two o'eloe 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 53 Pall 

Mall.—The EXHIBITION of CARL WERNER’S celebrated SERIES of DRAWINGS 
—Jerusalem, Bethichem, aud the Holy Places—is Now Open. Admission, One Shilling. 

EMORIAL to LORD CLYDE.—Subscriptions to the above 

Tund may be paid at the Office, 16 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, and the Branch Bank of 

be mim ad Burlington Gardens, in addition to the Bankess and Army and Navy Agents already 


GPECIAL APPEAL —The Committee of the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL make an urgent APPEAL to the Public for increased Funds. 
They spend annually about £7,000, and they receive in Annual Subscriptions less than £1,000. 
In spite of strenuous special efforts there is a large Annual Deficit. Already the Relicf attorded 
is considerably below the capacity of the Hospital, and the Commitice are most anxious that its 
usetulness shall not be still further impaired by want of Public Support. They appeal to the 
Beuevoleut for a share of the Gifts which distinguish this Season tor several reasons. 


3. ‘Che excellence of the Nursing. 

4. ‘he Eminence of the Medical Officers. 

5. The immense Population which surrounds the Hospital. } 

6. ‘Che danger of depriving the Poor of that Population of some of the Relief now afforded. 
A Subscription too Tospital is not only an act of Benevolence, but the payment of a Debt, as 
the eminent Skill of the Physicians and Surgeons of the wealthy is duc in very large measure 
to the oppurtunitics of thorough Study which these Institutio..s have afforded, 

Bankers to the Hospital :—- Messrs. Coutts & Co., 50 Strand ; Messrs, Scott & Co., Cavendish 

uare ; Messrs. smith, Payne, & Co. Lombagd Street: and London & Westminster Bank 


EVENING LECTURES at the ROYAL SCHOOL of 
Jermyn Street.— RAMSAY, F.R.S., will 
Lectures on TGRAPIICA GEOLOGY on ‘oenday, January at Licht 
each Tuesda ven ickets 
whole Course, 5s., may be had at the Museum of Practical Geology. —— ” 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 116 Gloucester 
: ‘errace, Hyde Park-—Classes under Si Ga Mrs. Street, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., 


The SENIOR TERM begins January 26. 
PROSPECTUSES contoining Terms, &c.. may be hod on oyplivation. 


HATHAM HOUSE COLLEGE SCHOOL, Ramsgate. — 
The Term for 1864 will commence Janua 


2. Prospectus of Terms (which 
moderate) and further information of the lo 
Four Boys from this School 


may be 
Y the Senior Oxfurd Local Examiaation in June last, all of 
them in Honours, 


REIGATE HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey, under the Rev. 
and late Tutir and at Wellington Coliere. ‘Terme: yeu 


CARSHALTON -HOUSE, Surrey, late the Royal Ordnance.— 
The Rey. ALFRED BARRE has purchased the above, and Lezs to announce the 
Removal of his SCHOUL from North Cheam, at Chri-tmas. 3 prepared for Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, for Oxford and Cambridge Exeminations, for the Navy, Line, Woolwich, and Indian 

A List of 8 ful Pupiis may be had. 


Civil Service. 


LARE MOUNT SCHOOL, WALLASEA— 
Head Master: The Rev. W. CLAYTON GREENE, M.A.., late Senior Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge; assisted by Graduates of Cambridze, resident English and Foreyes M 
This School has been most successful in the University Local Examinations. In 
aminations of June last the First Junior Candidate in the Kingdom was sent from this 
School. Clare Mount is most healthily situated near the — Address, Clare Mount, 
Wallasea, near Birkenhead, 


, Bayswater.— Pri: 
ELEVEN GENTLEMEN, who were prep at this 
ve succeeded in Passing.—For Particulars an! Terms, apply to the Parnciran. 
ILITARY EDUCATION.—Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the 
Line.-INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 8 St. Peter's Terrace, Bayswater. 
incipal, Rev. Canon FREW, M.A. All the Pupiis (five) sent up f om this Establishment 
y jissi during the last half-year, succeed: d in Passing; two 
7th and i4th places respectively. Term commences on the 7th instant.—For ‘lerms, &e, 


DIA CIVIL SERVICE. — GENTLEMEN desi to 
qualify themselves for the COMPS TVS EXAMINATION required of C. 
std) for the ve, are Prepared by D. SPRANGE, Esq., M.A., 12 Princes Sq 
yewiter, W. ers of Eminence in Sanskrit, the Higher Classics and Mathe 
German, Italian, French, Mental, Moral, and Experimental Science, ac., are in 
ttend N hefe can be given to Candidates who have passed high from this 
blishment at each of the Competi inations during the last Five Years. 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and the LINE.—A Married 
FEDUCATION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN—3 James 


Street, Westbourne Terrace, W.—by a Graduate in Double Ho: f the University 
of London. A Limited Number only received, either as Duy 
the Modern Languages.— 


rae HEAD MASTER of University College School, London, 


receives a very few PUPILS as Boarders. 


UTOR for COLLEGE.—A Clergyman, M.A., late Fellow of 
his College, and Examiner in the Schools, Oxford. who Receives in his Vicarage (easily 
reached from London) TWO YOUNG MEN, to be prepared for Entrance at the University, 
has a Vacancy fur ONE. He offers References to the Friends of his former Pupils (more 
Twenty of whom have taken their Degree), as well as to 4, owe body of Clergymen 
Scholars in Oxford, idge, and .— Address, Rev. 5. S., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law 
Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


r[UITION. — Clergyman, who receives Twelve Pupils 


to prepare for the Universities, and for the Competitive Examinations for the Army and 
a n successful in 


Civil Service, will shortly have VACANCIES. The advertiser has bee in each of 
fe a = Examinations for Woolwich.—Address, Kev. M.A., Mr. Martin's Library, Black- 
th, 


REY. F. HENSON, Rickmansworth, Prepares for Eton and 
other Public Schools. Twenty-four of his Pupils have been Elected on Eton and Win- 
chester Foundations. At Eton, in 1858, 4th and !sth were his Candidates ; 1849, Ist, «th, and 
Sth; 1860, 6th, 13th, 16th, 19th; 1861, 2nd, 9th, Zist; 1862, 2nd, 19th; Ist, Bch. 
[HE Rev. W. A. WILLOCK, D.D., late Fellow of Trini 
College, Dublin, and University Lecturer and Examiner in Mathematics, Natural Phil: 
(THE Rey. H. F. CLINTON, M.A., Incumbent of Bothamsall, 
near 


Ollerton, Notts, Domestic of le, wishes to recei 
his house ‘'WO or big BOYS, from Nine to ‘T'weive, to be Edacated with his own 


HE Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for Nineteen Years 

Pr fessor, aminer, Chaplain Lil College. A AAL At a) 

repares TWELVE for ‘various Public E inati insgrove 

House, Croydon, S. 

ICE.—An ish Clergyman, M.A. Oxford, who has had 

reat Experience in Cuition, receives PUPILS to prepare them for the Public Schools, 

the Uni versition or the Civil service. The highest Refe:euces and Testimoni.is.—Address, 
C. 8., Mr. Lewis, 15 Gower Street North, W.C. 


(THE PRESS.—A Gentleman accustomed to Literary Labour 

wishes for an Engagement as LEADER; WRITE or LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
to a PROVINCIAL PAPER. rms Full with Ret on 
lication to Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhiil, B.C. 


HIASTINGS.— QUEEN'S HOTEL.—This splendid House, now 
under NEW MANAGEMENT, will be found replete with every comfort. Suites for 


or Small Families, Geutlemen and ws’ Colfee 3, Smoki Rooms, 
Billiards, &e. On the Sea, and close to the Principal Railway Station. Turiffs on appiication.— 


W. | Address, Manacen, Queen's Hotel, Hastings. 


Drawings are now received at the 
30 Guineas the Set. 


YPROPATHY. — Supsnook  Panx, Ricumonp Hr, 


Doors open at Half- past Six. A Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime every Wed- | 


Sonasy.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.,M.D. &din. The TURKISH BATH 


on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in Londen at the City 


‘Turkish and Hydropathic Baths,5 South Street, Finsbury, every 1'uesday and Friday, between 


One and Four. 


J ERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the HOLY PLACES,— 


Subscribers’ names for the uction by Chromolithozraphy of the above interesting 


ry, 63 Pall Mail. Proofs, 45 Guineas the Set; Prints, 
MOORE, M'QUEEN, & CO.. 25 Berners Street. Oxford Street ; and 19 Fenchrreh Street, B.C, 


of Preserv.tion, to be SU) 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
condi 


CASARS.—Twelve Fine Old LINE ENGRAVINGS of 
the 


CBSARS (very scarce)—size, 27 we in.—in stout Frames, and in a good state. 
LD D.C. L., Post Kensington. 


39 Southampton Street, Strand, Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
tion. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


Their need of Wards, | A BEAUTIFUL | and APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR’S 


GIFT.—FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY, three truly marnificent Subjects designed 


' and executed by the late F.G, Desamorre. Price, One Guinea the Set (:arge size). 


London: Published by Mrs. F.G. Detamorre, 16 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C., 
Messrs. Day & Sox, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Ficlds; and all Printsellers. 


Esq., in his Study, pain 


(PHACKERAY.— Will be Published in a few days, a PHO- 


TOGRAPH, from a Picture E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A., of the late W. M. THACKERAY, 
rom 
H. HERLNG, Photographer to the Queen, 137 Regent Street, W. 
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AD. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Charter of his Majesty George the 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND 
Offices, Rorat Excuance, Loxpenx; Branch Office, 29 Pars Mart. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq.. Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY. Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Henry Bain land, Esq. 
Robert Barclay, Earl of lend. Bow, Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. les John Manning, Esq. 
Currie Close, ison, Esq. 
illiam Davidson, Eeq. Hon. Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Thomas t, Charles Robinson, 

Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph E Edimaun, Erie Carri Smith, 

Riversdale Grenfell, William Soltau, Esq. 

w iam 

James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.8. 
‘OTICE.—The usual fifteen allowed for of FIRE PREMIUMS due at 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected with this Corporation on advantageous 


against Fire on Dato ond in Gis Fest of Lenten 
accepted at the late Keduced Kates of Premium. 

ARMING STOCK.—No cha 

Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 


Sruivalent reductions heve been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 


of Bonus. 
not exceeding £15.00 may be insured on one Life. 
Corporation affords to the Assured — 
a 
The advantages of atoms seat the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cewruny anv « Havre. 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


table ASSURANCE OFFICE. — Established in 


(THE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 
CAPITAL in SHARES of EACH, of which a Moiety only is intended 


a and £1 10s. on Allotment. notice of further 
Directors. 
Sir HENRY C. RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 1 Hill Street, Berkeley Street. 
Square. 


Major-General 
.| The Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain-Géneral to the Forces, Warwick 


CHARLES NEATE, Esq., M.P., Oriel College, Oxford. 

COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Esq., F.B.G.S., Lombard Street. 

FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, Esq., Bank of Switzerland, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Esq., 59 Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


ROBERT BELL, Esgq., F.R.S.L., 14 York Street, Portman Square. 


With power to add to their number. 
Bankers—The CONSOLIDATED BANK, Lombard Street, London. 
Broker—GEORGE H. HASLEWOOD, Esq., 7 Lothbury. 


CHARLES REYNOLDS, Eeq., Althallows Chambers, Lombard Strect. 
JOHN BALL, Esq. (Messrs, Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Moorgate Street. 
Solicitors—Mesers. BEVAN & WHITING, 6 Old Jewry. 
Secretary (pro tem.)— W. R. PRIDEAUX, Eeq. 
Orrices—15 OLD BOND STREET. 
There are to the of 0 Public Circulating 


Library ret, that it should be sufficiently 
Classes of Readers and Students and second, That should be manaced on su a system as to 
ensure the prompt ers of new works. The ngl oreign Libra: y Company will he 
placed on such a basis as it tut tack 
shall be added coum appears, bat new works be circulated 
tenmietiatety af pubiication. The Company is prepared t 
these conditions. 

The English and Foreign Library Company will provide books for all readers, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party. The Library will be conducted strictly on commercial principles, 
ove with of opinion, religious or po! 

tion ions, it shou ndeavour to ad ag sp! the 

age in ee (The last new novel, although uch 


am 
ofa Pubic than the last treatise iu 
Yet there is no Public Circu- 
properly so called, in which 
ientifi “and the principal the leading ing branches 


be } 
oy to a very limited 


a 


Bye Law, the Equitable Life Assurance Society Present are the libraries of two or three ; but these are 
the residing at a Distance from London without of E Library Compa establish a distinct 
their Personal Attendance at the Office it for works of to which will be be given, in order to 

For Prospectuses apply to ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. | and Physical Scie ¥ r 

New Bridge Street, The incressing interest which is taken in in and 
BRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN th and intelligence one our distant possessions to settle in England is con- 
1 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. stantiy augmenting. osupply in w they have 


Empowered by Speciel act of Parliament, 4 Viet. % 
Every Description of Life Assurance Business howd 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ANY REQUIRED.—The ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
commando and Life Applications for Agency Appointments from Gentlemen 


~The ways been for its and in the Settlement 
fa Liberality Promptitude 


000,000 
—pmnsetinemte Companies received without charge for Policy, whatever the 


Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company , 29 Lombard Street. 


te, bo» ndia and 
The titie “ English end Foreizn Library ” is especially adopted to imply that the Company 
to embrace Li that In -which it it will eupply 
lish Literature. The Foreign Department will capa eet ae of the Company, 


will be organized under experienced and competent man» 
The English and Foreig Company wil an tage not hitherto 
enjoyed by any similar undertaking. Abra asthe lates, 
in its man exercise mercant.le experience, but of 
ledge my pe Na the Direction of y has with a view 
to the combin. of Li Gen of 


ion 
h of the blish it will be 


8 position to commence its operations under the 
made provisional for 
and Goodwill of the establishment known as Hookam’s Li 


BONUS DIVISION. 


(GLOBE INSURANCE, Comhill and Charing Cross, London. 


CAPITAL — £1,000,00 STERLING, 

All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Division will be made on Globe Profit-Scale Life 
Policies, for the Five Ycars then ended. 


settled ; and losses caused by lightning and explosion of gas 


During the last Ten Years the FIRE INSURANCE DUTY paid by the GLOBE has increased 
from £35,754 to €17,856. 


LONDON and SOUTH WESTERN BANK, Limited. 
Capital, £500,000, in 5,000 Shares of £100each. 
(With Power to increase to £1 000,000.) 
Directors. 


F AGG. JASPER W 
H. 
Bi. HUMPHRIES 


LORD GEORGE PA 
EDGCUMBE 
JAMES WOLFERSTAN, 


Gael 
GEORGE A. ADDISON, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE :-27 REGENT 8TREET, LONDON. 
The Bank now receives Dapesite ot the Heed os above, of the undermentioned 


_December 12, 163. 


cent. 
GEORGE A. ADDISON, General Manager. — 


DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. ’ 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 6 


GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT 8MITH, Eoq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. Sir 8. VLLLLERS SURTEES, K.B. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, These, and Five Years, 
lso prepared w — ‘money on mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with 


their guarantee, rranged. 
or witht f Often of 12 Leadenhall Street, 


By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


ONEY.— £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 
Note of Hand. Lite a rsions, Land. Property. 
rest, 4 per cent.—Address 4, 5.W. 
<MITH, BECK, & BECK’S NEW MERCURIAL 
BAROMETER.—Very Sensitive. Seale, Three to tt Inches for every Inch of 
Variation; Compensating Tube instead of a Reservoir. Price, 35s. to 428. 
a Description sent free by post, or to be had on application at 41 Cornhill, EL, 


YOUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, isé2. ~The above Medals have been a warded to SMITH, BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 3! Coruhill, E.C., where they have 
extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments ts of Mi 
scopes, and all classes of and other Scientific L ts and Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Fasen’s 
Folygrade Lead Pencils. Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
x, 9 Friday Street London, £.C. 

UBT ARD & SONS’ CATALANE WINDOW 
CURTALNS, in every v: well pate & the attention of the Public.—26 and 27 


eee the re Stock wn 

15 Old | Bond Birect. Senses in 1764, is the Oldest Library existing in the Metropo 

The ch this Li stock of upwards of « hundred years’ susnaeaiatioe, is 
well known. it contains collection of works, man very rare, in the 


and misce: the 

the Kingdom. except that vf hy = 
romances lished 

to the present da The baste ico, sequen ly 


Li Campa the 
have nut hitherto been 


come into possession, under 

arranzement, of the organized Jinachinery Library in complete working 

pope Gaston by ample experience, and extensive. 

und admirably adapted 

their situation to the great of f population which’ has of late years a4 

ily westward. earliest period Library has been supported by 

classes of he Court, Nobility, Gentry, and Cher, 

and this influential prestige the Company will have i in their power materially to improve. re 

negotiations the of y. the Directors huve been met in 

the most iiberal spirit by day the Library, ‘have practically testified their 

confidence in the success of the warning by agreeing to receive in shares a considerable 


portion of the purchase-' have been made with the Messrs. Hookham 
For the continuation of ¢ heir services the management of 

aa all these grounds, it ma: that i re will derive 
return the capital will be upon the opening of 
fee ‘i ry,as y wilt enter at t income, the annual 
to the extets sting Library yielding profit of 12 per cent, on the purehas.- 
It may be ad en by the Company, Shareholders who become 

pet A to the Library will acquire ‘cial privileges in respect of their subseri jons, 


rospectuses, with Forms of for Shares, may be obtained at the ikers’ 
Broker's, the Solicitors’, and at the Offices of the Company, 15 Old Bond Strect, W. “ie 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES: Booth’s, Churton’s, Hodgson’s, 
and Saunders & Otley's: 
No. 307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION —ONE GUINEA. 
y Subecriptions— Three. Five, and Ten Guiness. bseribers, Book Clubs, 
Guineas to any according to the 
Great udvantuges are by this Library to Country in the large number of 


‘olumes supplied at one time. 
All the the as as published, in 
The best panish Books 


1 French, German, Italian, and 5, are also added y on 
publicati immediate] 
Magaz Review: Revue des Deux 


t 


from Circulation N 
"7 — ) of New Books of the Past 


copies of the most Popular Works of the day, at very reduced 
Boorn’s 307 Regent Street, W, 
We WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 


Lf rring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and persons of Benevolent inten- 
An ‘immediate answer to the inquiry obtained. A Srecimen Boow ov Trees, 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


FOREIGN and COLONIAL MATL PARCEL SERVICE te 
of the World. Regularity, Safety. t 
Germany, Isaly Spain, ‘and other places. 


Aigerta, Egypt, Aden, West Coust, Cape Colonies, Mauri 

A ceria, Key pt, 

AMERICA—States, British America, Hay West Indies, ‘and 8. Pacific, 
lifornia, british Colum! 

AUSTRA yrs Tasmania and New 


shipping in ail ite branches. shipped, i effected. 
WHEATLEY & CO. (late Waghorn), established 27 years. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1362.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be issued in JANUARY. 
WORKS—% CARDINGION STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. N. Ww. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DECOKATION, &e 
HABLAND D & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


and Manufacturers of every y Macs ion 4 
AL. VALEURN TURE, Paver &e, 


ii 


~ 
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It comprises also the principal popular wor 
and French, from the date of its foundation 
sents for the formation of a public Cireula! 
and commercial value, justifies the Engl 
expectation that they will be enabled to 
ined. nor. ind ed. attempted. in any sir 
x : All descriptions of Fire, Life, and Annuity = transacted. 
Mercantile Lneurances at the Reduced Rates 
Jlaims liberally and prompti 
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